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Cuapter IY. 


GEE awoke early and sprang up at once, fresh as the morning 
itself, and when she went to the window all her ambitions 
rushed to the front. What were people compared with those 
green masses in which she read promise of fame? An old place, 
with magnificent growth of timber, lay before her bathed in the 
serenity of a young day. From the lower ground a thin white 
mist was drifting with filmy nothingness, but the softly swelling 
uplands lay in beautifully rounded outlines against a clear sky, 
touched by a delicate sunshine, and here and there broken by 
depths of cool shade. Claudia looked, and drew a long breath of 
delight, then dressed rapidly, and was out in the park before 
any of the windows in the front of the house were unsealed. She 
glanced rapidly round her. A French garden, still in shadow, lay 
on the side of the house, but elsewhere only grass and trees, 
splendid trees, met her view. So far as she could see, chestnuts 
and limes predominated, although contrasts were not wanting in 
fir and cedar. One with the other they grew in stately order, 
evidently cared for, so far that there was scarcely any crowding, 
and the big limbs had full play and sweep. Claudia’s first 
impression of entire satisfaction had, by the time she had plunged 
into some of the leafy intricacies, given way to more complicated 
criticism. She walked briskly, so as to acquaint herself with the 
lie of the ground, and pulling out a note-book and pencil as she 
walked, fell to jotting down possible improvements, chiefly with a 


view to obtaining distant effects. Time passed rapidly in this 
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congenial occupation, until she heard voices close at hand, and 
looking up, saw Harry Hilton, a keeper, and many dogs. Harry 
at once made for her, and Claudia closed her book with an 
ungrateful sigh, considering that it was he who had obtained for 
her this splendid opportunity for renown. 

“ This is most surprising!” he called out joyously. 

“Why ?” asked Claudia as crossly. 

“T thought I had heard you protest against early rising ?” 

“At Elmslie. Idare say. What was there to do at Elmslie? 
Every square inch was occupied by somebody.” 

He laughed. ‘So it is, when one comes to think of it. Ima 
lazy chap, and I suppose I don’t mind.” 

“I suppose you don’t. I can’t conceive how you can bury 
yourself here and there, and not do anything bigger in the world,” 
said Claudia, looking at him meditatively. Her tone only ex- 
pressed wonder, but his face fell. 

“Don’t you like it, then?” he said, in a disappointed tone. 

“Oh!” she exclaimed with a change to enthusiasm, “do you 
mean this place? It is simply delightful. It holds the greatest 
possibilities, and I am longing to begin. It is far, far more 
beautiful than I expected; but of course it may be made more 
beautiful still.” 

He nodded. He was looking at her, at the eager light in her 
eyes, at her smiling lips, at the dimple so absurdly attractive. 
This, he was sure, was what Thornbury wanted. She went on— 

“May I really cut freely? Your father will not object?” 

He winced. Claudia did not ask whether he cared, yet to no 
one at Thornbury was every stick and stone of the old place so 
dear as to himself. His father buried himself in his books and 
his infirmities, and his mother saw everything through the medium 
of her son’s eyes. But there was not a tree, nor a patch of shadow ~ 
on the grass, nor tangle of underwood, nor green sweep of bracken, 
nor haunt of squirrel, which Harry did not know and love. 

“He won’t object,” he said hesitatingly. “ But—when you 
think you must cut, you won’t mind, will you, telling me before- 
hand?” 

“Qh no,” she said, “not in the least. I know people have 
fancies and prejudices, and I should not like to hurt them, of 
course. Now will you please go away?” 

“Goaway! Why? Have I offended you?” 

“Offended me? Why should you think so?” said Claudia, 
opening her eyes in frank wonder. “But you forget that I am 
here professionally, and have my work to do.” 

“ You're not going to work all day!” he exclaimed in dismay. 
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“T hope so. Please don’t misunderstand. I’m not here on the 
same footing as your other guests—as Miss Baynes, for instance. 
I have only come for a purpose.” 

“ What on earth has that to do with it?” 

“Everything. You really must try to see what I mean.” 

“T can’t,” he muttered. 

“Oh yes, you can. Suppose, for instance, that I were an artist 
come down to paint your mother’s portrait. Then you'd expect 
me to stick to my work, wouldn’t you?” 

Claudia spoke sadly and temperately, as one might to a thick- 
headed child. 

“No artist would paint all day,” he persisted obstinately. 


“Nor am I going to work all day. I suppose I shall eat and 
drink and sleep 4 


“ And amuse yourself.” 

“Yes, and amuse myself, when there is nothing better to do. 
But even while he was doing all this, the painter would have an eye 
to business; he would be studying your mother’s expression, and 
little ways, and characteristic movements.” 

“Qh, well, if that’s what you'd like, I can take you all over the 
place, and show you everything,” said Harry with renewed cheer- 
fulness. “ Nobody knows it better than I do. There are some 
old oaks behind the house P 

“ Thanks,” said Claudia, crushingly ; “but I prefer to work out 
ideas by myself. Do you know you have wasted a great deal of 
my time this morning?” She looked at her wrist as she spoke. 


“There is only half an hour to breakfast, and I must do the best 
I can with that.” 


He made another effort. 

“You'll lose your way.” 

She escaped with a laugh. 

“If I do, I give you leave to come and hunt for me.” 

Harry stood looking after her, mingled feelings in his heart. 
Each time that he saw her he seemed to like her better, and this 
morning her fresh charm, the light in her eyes, and the general 
harmony which existed between her youth and that of the day, the 
sky, and the woods, affected him strongly. He found it, too, very 
pleasant to see the woman he was beginning to love better than 
any one else in the world, in the place which was so dear to him, 
and her admiration for his old home gave him keen satisfaction. 

But there were damping reflections. He had enough shrewd 
common sense to be aware, not only that Claudia flung no glance 
in the direction where he would have had her look, but that her 
friendliness was, to say the least, pitying. He had heard her 
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inveigh—with the vigour she was apt to put into her lightest 
words—against the drones who have no purpose in the world, and 
something in her manner had made him fully understand that she 
looked on him asa drone. He felt this hard, although he did not 
resent it, for he was not the man to talk about himself, and she 
could not be expected to realize how incapable his father was of 
managing the estate. But he was afraid it would always weigh 
with her, and the thought caused him great pain. He saw no 
way of altering her opinion, unless it came to her spontaneously, 
and in the light of a discovery of her own, for no one could know 
Claudia, even for a week—and he remembered with surprise that 
he had not actually known her much longer—without per- 
ceiving that she preferred her own judgments to those of other 
people. 

It need not be thought, however, that because Harry saw 
difficulties ahead, he took them to be insuperable, or even par- 
ticularly alarming. Young, sturdy, healthy, he was the last man 
in the world to become the prey of morbid fancies. He could not 
forget that moment in which her hand had lain in his. He had 
her at Thornbury, which was present joy; she was pleased with 
the place, and though he had no high opinion of his own 
attractions, he was quite ready to hope that the place might 
count for something, and told himself—it must be owned with a 
pang—not to be such a fool as to begrudge her a free hand among 
the trees. Then his reflections having mounted his spirits high, 
he whistled cheerily to the dogs, stuck his hands into his pockets, 
and walked towards the house, heroically resisting all temptations 
to waylay Claudia. 

She arrived rather late. 

““Here you are, my dear,” said Mrs. Hilton, kindly. ‘“ How 
have you slept? Are you rested? Watkins said you would not 
let her do anything for you.” 

“Thank you,” said Claudia, pleasantly. “I always manage for 
myself.” Her morning’s round had put her into the best of 
humours, and she was fresh and smiling, but before breakfast was 
half over, longing to escape to the work which no one appeared 
disposed to regard gravely. Captain Fenwick, who was last of 
all, and dropped into the empty chair by her side, made no 
attempt to conceal his amusement. 

“ You have been round the place already! Wonderful energy! 
And when are you really going to begin? Mayn’t we all come 
and help?” 

“ Do you think you could ?” 

“Tam sure I should be a very valuable adviser.” 
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“ About as much so as I should be if I attempted to drill your 
men. I suppose that is the sort of thing you do?” said the girl, 
so quietly that he looked at her. 

“T am afraid that is a neat way of hinting that I should mind 
my own business.” 

Her eyes began to dance. 

“ Perhaps.” 

“ You cover me with confusion. But, indeed, you are mistaken. 
I am quite willing to learn.” 

“Only I did not come here to give lessons. So don’t you think 
we had both better keep to what we know?” 

He was piqued. He was accustomed to find himself popular, 
which, put into other words, meant courted, by women. From 
Claudia’s manner it was plain that the honour of becoming his 
instructress did not appeal to her. If she had not really been 
very pretty he would have turned away; as it was, he said in a 
tone of mock humility— 


“What cruelty! Do you refuse even to throw me a few 
crumbs ?” 

“Oh dear no! Do they ever do any one any good? However, 
if they please you, and you find them about——- May I ask for 
the mustard?” 

Mrs, Hilton’s voice was heard, addressing Claudia. 

“Harry tells me you will like to have your morning to your- 
self, and I dare say you have letters to write, haven't you, my 
dear? Anne will be wanting to hear how you got on yesterday. 
But after luncheon you must come for a drive, and later perhaps 
a little tennis? Or golf? Harry says that is what every one 
plays now, and I believe there are some links—isn’t that the 
name? or something——” 

“Thank you,” said Claudia. ‘I only care about cricket.” 

“ Ah!” said Mrs. Hilton, vaguely—“ to look on at matches?” 

“Oh no! To play. It seems to me the one game worth 
anything. But, then, I never tried football.” 

She glanced at her hostess, delighted to see her startled face. 
But Harry, who was on the watch, broke in cheerfully. 

“Cricket? Oh, of course. Heaps of girls play nowadays.” 
(He did not add that his opinion of their play was low.) “I’m 
afraid there’s nothing good to offer you, but Hurst is sending 
over an eleven to-morrow to play Thornbury.” 

“Thank you,” said Claudia again, and more coldly. 

“And we shall all be expected to look on, I suppose?” re- 
marked Miss Baynes. ‘We do at Walter's. He and his boys 
are such first-rate cricketers, they are always in demand.” 
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She looked round enthusiastically, but no one appeared struck 
with the statement. 

“Other people’s relations are even one degree less interesting 
than other people’s ailments,’ murmured Captain Fenwick, so 
that only Claudia heard. He went on, “ Well, you’ve had your 
choice of amusements.” 

“T didn’t come here to be amused.” 

“ And you have scorned them all, pointedly.” 

“JT!” Her face dimpled. 

“Don’t you ever try to gloss over your feelings? You make 
me afraid to offer a suggestion.” 

“Why?” said Claudia, looking at him with disconcerting 
frankness. “As it happens, there is something you shall do for 
me.” Hesmiled. “I want to look at the brake of your bicycle; 
it seemed to act better than mine.” 

“When? This morning?” 

“Certainly not. It must be in play-time.” She turned, for 
Mrs. Hilton was speaking again. 

“Will half-past three suit you, my dear? Ruth, I know”— 
nodding at Miss Baynes—“ will see that Mr. Hilton has all he 
wants, and Harry—Harry, won’t it be a good plan for us to call 
at the station for Helen? Yes, I thought so; we will do that, 
and come home in good time for tea.” 

Miss Baynes asked whether Miss Arbuthnot was expected. 

“Oh, didn’t I tell you? So like me! Yes, she is coming for 
a week or two—for as long as she likes io stay,” she added 
hospitably. ‘ Helen almost belongs to the house, so that she 
will be able to help Harry.” 

“To help Harry?” repeated Claudia in an undertone. 

“To amuse you,” chuckled Fenwick. 

“Oh!” There was profound scorn in the “Oh!” 

“ Tt’s a little the case of toujours perdria, isn’t it?” he went on. 
* But Harry’s the best fellow in the world.” 

“You, too!” She thought impatiently of Elmslie. “Do let 
us take his virtues for granted by way of a change, and tell me 
about Miss Arbuthnot. Who is she? And what is she like?” 
A new girl was a far more interesting subject to her than any 
mere man; the girls at the college, and the lines they took or 
might be expected to take, had been fertile objects of speculation 
for their fellow-students. 

“She,” said Fenwick, slowly, “is a daughter of Lord Ambleton. 
What is she like?” He hesitated. “How am I to answer?” 

Claudia opened her eyes. 
“Why? Is she so inscrutable 
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“TInscrutable? Yes, perhaps. But just then I was reflecting 
on the difficulties of describing a woman to a woman without 
setting her against her.” 

“Why?” asked the girl again, coolly. “I suppose you mean 
that women are jealous?” 

“T shouldn’t venture on such plain speaking.” 

“T wish you would,” she said impatiently. “I hate people to 
be afraid to come round a corner without peeping first. As for 
being jealous, I don’t agree. I think women are more ready to 
admire women than men men.” 

“ Of course if you think so—— 

“Please don’t pay silly compliments. Disagree as much as 
you like, and then the thing may be argued out.” 

“ Never!” 

“ What do you mean?” 

“ Everything in the world has been argued, and nothing ever 
has been, or will be, argued out.” 

Claudia paused. “But that would strike at the root of all 
conviction,” she said doubtfully. 

“Oh, by no means. Yours—excuse me—is a feminine leap at 
conclusions. Do you really suppose that half the convictions in 
the world are capable of being proved by argument ?” 

“Then,” she said, ‘‘ I don’t see how they can be convictions.” 

“Well, experimentalise upon your own. If you are fair I 
suspect you'll find more than half are backed up by nothing 
better than a little prejudice and a littlk——- No, I won't say 
the other thing.” 

“Do,” said Claudia, flushing. No one had ever spoken to her 
so plainly before, yet after what she had said, she could not have 
the satisfaction of showing her displeasure. She added quickly, 
“Though you know nothing of me.” 

“T’ve only a conviction. Are you going?” 

“Yes, indeed; I’ve wasted time enough.” 

“Even workers must eat!” returned Fenwick, maliciously, as 
he rose. 


” 


CuapTer VY. 


Miss ArBurHNoT, when she appeared, awoke no remembrances of 
the college. She was a woman of past thirty, large, massive, 
and sleepy-looking. Claudia saw the meeting between her and 
Captain Fenwick, and was struck by the idea that they rather 
disliked each other. No two persons, indeed, could have pre- 
sented a greater contrast. 
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After the first morning, Fenwick exerted himself to give a 
personal touch to the conversations he held with Claudia, and it 
surprised him to find how much he cared to speak to her, since, 
as he reflected, it was very like running your head against a 
stone wall. Until now he had always avoided women with 
opinions and prejudices; it is true that he had not hitherto met 
them accompanied by a dimple, or eyes which grew brilliant in 
their eager enthusiasm, but the real attraction lay in the girl’s 
absolute indifference. He was so accustomed to impress that, 
when he failed, he was like a hypnotist fighting against a strong 
will, there was something which had to be overcome. That 
Claudia should come and go without casting a glance in his 
direction, that no gleam of pleasure lit her face when he chose 
the seat next to hers, was an affront to his vanity. Almost 
unconsciously he began to study her more attentively, and to 
mark her likes and dislikes. As she announced them with 
careless freedom, this was not difficult, but it was less easy to 
please her, even when he had found them out. 

Harry Hilton arrived at the same rueful conclusion by another 
road. 

Heroic were the sacrifices he made in order that Claudia’s plans 
might sweep freely in whatever direction she chose to extend 
them. There were two limes which she condemned—not, as she 
owned, without regret—and after the order had been given for 
their downfall, Harry rode away immediately after breakfast, and 
did not return until dinner-time. He told himself that he was an 
idiotic fool, but, do what he would, all day the broad shadow of 
the great branches haunted him, and he heard in fancy every 
stroke of the axe. Claudia, who was unusually well satisfied with 
her day’s work, greeted him eagerly. 

“You don’t know what a splendid opening we've got. I am 
longing for you to see and acknowledge it.” 

“They are down?” said poor Harry, trying to speak cheerily. 

“Yes, quite.’ Then she laughed. “I wasn’t going to wait, 
when you might have changed your mind, for you did not alto- 
gether agree with me, you know. But I was certain it would be 
the greatest improvement imaginable, and, even if it was a 
sacrifice,"—she was still smiling—“ art is made up of sacrifice, 
isn’t it?” 

“Ts it?” he said humbly. 

“Why do I talk to him like that, when he hasn’t a glimmer of 
understanding about art or anything beyond the commonplace, 
poor fellow ?” reflected Claudia. Aloud she said, “ When you see 
it to-morrow morning, you will be glad that I was firm.” 
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And then she nodded and went away. 

In an armchair close by, Miss Arbuthnot was sitting. She 
looked lazily up. 

“Harry,” she said, “you might take me into dinner for once 
instead of your father. All my wits have gone out into the 
suburbs this evening, and as you never had any, you won't miss 
them.” 

“All right,” he agreed, rather dejectedly. ‘There’s the 
gong.” 

He hoped to sit next Claudia, but Fenwick was too quick for 
him. 

“ Never mind,” said Miss Arbuthnot, “ or if you do mind, bear 
it. Life, like art, is made up of sacrifices, and for once you might 
put up with me, particularly as I, too, should prefer you to be 
somebody else.” 

“Who?” He stared. 

“Oh, you expect too much. Do you suppose it is the vicar? 
Tam not going to talk about myself; when Ido I like to have my 
wits at home, and, as I told you, they are out visiting. You are 
a much more simple subject, and as we are old friends, almost as 
old as you and the lime trees, I should like to know why you are 
allowing that little girl to ride you rough-shod ?” 

He did not answer, and she asked, with a touch of anxiety— 


“Now, Harry, you're not pretending to be affronted with 
me?” 


“ Affronted ? No.” 

“ But you’ve tumbled into love ?” 

“Is there anything surprising in that?” he said in rather an 
injured tone. 

She took no notice of the question beyond remarking, with a 
sigh— 

“No, I don’t in the least believe in heredity.” 

“ What are you up to now?” he inquired resignedly. 

“Tf there were anything in it, don’t tell me that, after 
centuries of falling in love, and out of it, man would not have 
developed some sort of understanding how to do it.” 

“That’s evolution,” said Harry. 

“Imagine your knowing! Well, whatever it is, does nothing 
tell you what is labour lost ?” 

He looked at her. ‘You mean I have no chance?” 

“You put things so baldly! Can’t you see for yourself that 
nobody has any chance—yet? Your Claudia is launched on a 
career ; it mayn’t be a big one, but for concentration and deter- 
mination, or any other five-syllabled things, commend me to a 
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young woman on a career. She hasn’t a thought to fling on 
anything else.” 

“Tt won’t last,” he said stubbornly. 

“That’s the first gleam of intelligence you’ve shown. No, it 
won’t last, because there are tendencies, eternal tendencies, in us, 
which decline to be ignored, and one day she will have to face 
them. But not yet.” 

“Fenwick gets on with her a lot better than I do,” remarked 
Harry, with apparent inconsequence. 

There was a pause. 

“‘ He has more experience,” she said lightly. 

“ Ab, you don’t like him, you don’t do him justice. He’s an 
awfully clever fellow, quite different from the Johnnies she'd 
generally meet. It’s natural she should prefer him.” 

He spoke dejectedly, and she laughed. 

“T’ve never set you up on a pinnacle for admiration, have 1? 
It 7s quite natural, only it isn’t the case. He may be occupied 
with her,” she added a little bitterly, “ but at present she’s taken 
up with herself.” 

Harry fired. 

“Qh, you women! Now, I call it an awfully plucky thing to 
break away and strike out a line for herself.” 

“Oh, so do I,” said Helen, with a sigh of unexpected meekness. 
“It’s like bicycling—a splendid prerogative of youth. All that 
I'm trying to impress upon you is that while it lasts, it’s 
absorbing. And much gratitude I get!” 

“Oh, I’m grateful. Only 2 

“ What ?” 

“You're clever, and you laugh at everything, until it’s a bit hard 
to find out what you mean. I wonder why you say all this?” 

“For old acquaintance sake,” she said, quickly and kindly. 
“When things become serious I’m not such a bad sort.” 

“And you'll really be on my side?” 

“Of course I will. Let me see the menu, and don’t cheer up so 
preposterously. What I want you to realize is that nothing, no 
one, can be of any use just now. I don’t expect you to believe 
me, and you'll probably rush in and blunder the whole affair; I 
only warn you that if you’re wise you'll give your young woman 
time to trip along cheerfully on her career, and to find out for her- 
self that it isn’t all she expected. And I’m afraid, I’m very much 
afraid, this may cost you more lime trees.” 

“T don’t care a hang what it costs!” 


“You mustn’t use bad words, or I shall have your mother down 
on me.” 
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His spirits rose. 

“You haven’t told me what you think I’d better do.” 

“Where’s the use, when you'll do the contrary ? My endeavour 
will be to introduce a little common sense on your side, and a 
little romance on hers. Be thankful for one thing.” 

“What ?” 

“That she’s not a market-gardener. Market-gardening ex- 
cludes romance. I defy you to make any running over a lot of 
cabbages. Now, trees, dewy lawns, grass rides—upon my word, 
they should have possibilities. Don’t get cross. Im quite 
serious.” 

Something interrupted, but before dinner was ended, Harry, 
who had apparently been storing observations, said in a low 
voice— 

“T say, do you expect me to look on and see Fenwick make all 
the running ?” 

There was another momentary hesitation on Miss Arbuthnot’s 
part before she said with a groan— 

“Qh, the density of the male mind! Won’t you understand 
that all Miss Hamilton’s aspirations are bound up in that pocket- 
book to which I see her refer when she has got rid of you all? 
On the day the pocket-book disappears, I shall hope for you. 
Meanwhile, minister to her career; that is the best you can do, 
and all you can do. And itis so funny, that you ought to be 
extremely obliged to me for treating it seriously.” 

He looked at her and laughed, and showed his trust in her 
discernment by avoiding Claudia for some days almost too 
pointedly. He rode away each morning and did not come back 
for hours, buried himself in the study with his father, or took 
Fenwick off to the next town. Mrs. Hilton became uneasy for 
the amusement of her guests, and it was in vain that her son 
assured her they preferred being left to their own devices. Helen 
was tired after a London rush. 

“T am not talking about Helen,” she said almost fretfully. 
“She is very well able to look after herself. And Ruth can make 
herself at home anywhere. But there is little Miss Hamilton.” 

“Take my word for it, mother, she likes to go her own way.” 

“My dear, you can’t know about a young girl, and I am so 
afraid she thinks we may consider her to be in a sort of 
derogatory position here. I do wish you would let me explain 
to her, poor thing, that we are delighted to have her, and that 
she can do just as she likes if it’s any amusement to her. I 
was afraid you might be vexed about the trees, but if you and 
your father are satisfied, it is all quite right.” 
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Harry laughed. 

“Oh, she doesn’t in the least suppose she’s doing anything 
derogatory. Things are changed in these days, mother, and 
Miss Hamilton wants you to understand that her being here 
is a simple matter of business.” 

Mrs. Hilton lifted her hands helplessly. 

“My dear Harry, it can’t be! Of course if the poor girl is 
£0 sadly poor——” 

“She isn’t.” 

“‘__Or if she has taken it into her head to amuse herself ——” 

“Don’t let her hear you!” 

“—-One would do everything one possibly could. But you 
can’t expect me to have a pretty young creature like that here, 
and not try to make it pleasant for her, and we all know what 
girls like, and how pleased they are with attention, poor things! 
I really think, Harry, she ought not to be left so much alone.” 


He dug his hands into his hair, and laughed again—not quite 
naturally. 


* Well, we'll see.” 

But though he said little, his heart was leaping. Women 
were women all the world over, and why should not his mother 
be as right as Helen Arbuthnot? Might he not in these last 
days have been playing the fool, and losing ground? It suddenly 
struck him—and he flushed at the thought—that he had been 
wanting in pluck, hanging back, and letting Captain Fenwick 
amuse himself—for he knew him well enough to be convinced 
that he meant nothing more. He jumped up, and went to a 
window which overlooked the small French garden. Beyond 
it the ground swept softly upwards towards a belt of fine trees, 
and beneath them Claudia was standing bare-headed, her hands 
clasped behind her. Harry looked, hesitated, turned away, 
and turned again. It was too much. Helen Arbuthnot and 
her counsels of prudence were flung on one side, he put his 
hand on the window-sill and vaulted out, enthusiastically 
followed by Vic and Venom, the terriers. 

Claudia had been working for an hour with profound satis- 
faction to herself. Perhaps she had never been so happy in 
her life as in these last days at Thornbury. The sense of 
importance, the freedom from control, the range of ever-extending 
possibilities, were delightful, but beyond and above these causes 
for satisfaction there was the joy of youth, and a freshness which 
is its pleasant attribute, and puts it into delightful harmony 
with open-air nature. For the present it was as Miss Arbuthnot 
had divined; she needed nothing else, and would resent an 
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unwelcome intrusion of disturbing elements. It was no less true 
that at some near time, and possibly at an unexpected moment, 
this tranquillity might be shattered, but by whom and when 
was as yet a problem. Was it by Harry, who now came towards 
her, walking as quickly as if he had just successfully accomplished 
the aim of a day’s search? She put up her hand. 

“Two hundred feet by thirty,” she remarked meditatively. 

“How are you getting on? Don’t you want something? 
Mayn’t I come and help?” He put the questions breathlessly. 

“Please don’t interrupt. At last Ido think I have got the 
proportions right.” 

“But I shan’t interfere with them?” 

“You do rather.” She glanced at him with a laugh of which 
she immediately had the grace to feel ashamed. Harry’s pro- 
portions might not be the best in the world, but she liked him 
very much indeed, and owed him kindliness. “You may stay 
if you won’t interrupt.” 

“T won't.” 

“Then look here,” she said. “I’m going to sacrifice all 
these low shrubs, straighten that curve, cut down two or three 
unimportant trees, and—do you know what will come of it?” 

“Not in the least,” he said with his eyes on her. 

“ Guess.” 

“T can’t.” 

She reflected impatiently that he was really dreadfully dense. 

“You will see the Marldon hills.” 

“Really?” What did he care for all the hills in the country? 

“Yes, really,” she exclaimed triumphantly. “I thought it 
might be so, and I have proved it. Why, it will be the most 
beautiful view in the whole neighbourhood, and I don’t think 
any one could have believed it possible.” 

Her eyes sparkled enthusiastically, her hat lay on the ground 
before her, and the wind tossed her dark hair. Harry looked 
at her, worshipping, with a sudden contempt for Miss Arbuthnot. 
What did his heart tell him? What were earth and air crying 
out? What were the birds singing? Love—love—love—and 
he—he only—must remain dumb, dull, cowardly. His voice 
shook with the effort he made to keep back the universal cry. 

“ Aren’t you tired? St—stop for a little while,” he stammered. 

If she had been thinking of him, or even if her mind had been 
taken up less with her own interests, she could not have failed 
to notice something hoarse and strained in his voice, but she 
heard nothing. 


“Not exactly tired,” she said lightly, “but perhaps—well, I 
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do feel that I have done a good morning’s work, and I am glad, 
because when this is finished I must be going on.” 

“Going on! What for?” he exclaimed so abruptly that this 
time she looked at him in surprise. But she did not see, and 
laughed. 

“Why, to work, of course. Thornbury is a fascinating old 
place——” 

“ You like it?” he interrupted eagerly. 

“Of course Ido.” She felt she owed him a tribute. “I can’t 
tell you how much I have enjoyed what I have done here, but— 
one comes to an end. You don’t want me to cut down all your 
trees, do you?” 

With that his head whirled. 

“Sit down,” he said, pointing to a fallen trunk on which she 
had already experimented, and Claudia, still unsuspecting, seated 
herself, pushing back her hair with both hands—a trick she 
had. 

“T suppose I am rather tired, after all, and certainly hot,” 
she allowed, drawing a deep breath; “ but what delightful work 
it is!” 

“ You've really enjoyed it ?” 

“Of course I have, and you have let me alone, which people 
can’t understand is what one wants. Iam going next to a place 
called Huntingdon Hall. Friends of Captain Fenwick have got 
it, and he says it requires putting to rights terribly, and they 
haven’t an idea how to set about it. I have heard from Lady 
Wilmot, and have sent her my terms. I expect it will be quite 
straight sailing. Captain Fenwick says so.” 

He scarcely heard. Love, love, love—everything was singing 
it tumultuously. 

“Claudia!” he cried. 


Cuapter YI. 


Tue tone in which Harry cried “Claudia!” pierced through even 
her unconsciousness. She looked at him, startled. He was 
breathing heavily, altogether unlike himself. 

“T must speak,” he said. “Haven’t you guessed how I love 

ou?” 

ues You?” she exclaimed in unmistakable amazement. ‘ What 
can you be thinking of?” and something in her manner brought 
back his self-control. 

“There’s nothing so wonderful about it, is there?” he said 
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slowly. ‘“Isuppose it began from the first moment I saw you, 
and it has gone on. Can’t you give me a little hope? I know 
you're a lot too good for me——” 

“Oh, don’t say any more, don’t!” 

She tried to rise, but he laid his hand on her arm. 

“IT want you to listen—this once. I suppose I’ve taken you 
by surprise. I didn’t mean to do that. 1 thought you must 
have seen all along——” 

“T never saw!” interrupted Claudia indignantly. “I’m very 
angry with you.” 

“If you don’t care for me now,” he went on, unheeding, “ don’t 
you think you might some day? You like the old place——” 

“The place!” She pushed away his hand, and her eyes were 
flaming. “Did you suppose I should want to marry a place? 
Oh, what nonsense this all is! If I could make you understand 
how much I dislike anything of the sort!” 

He laughed ruefully. 

“T think I understand. I was a fool—as usual.” 

“Don’t say ‘as usual’!” exclaimed the girl, still frowning. “I 
hate to hear you always running yourself down, and I hate to hear 
you trying to talk sentiment. We are excellent friends. Do be 
satisfied with that, and be nice, as you were before.” 

She waited, but he was silent. 

“Well, then, if you won’t,” she said, lifting her eyebrows, “1’d 
better go back to the cousins.” 

“No,” he said hurriedly, “don’t go. I shan’t torment you.” 

Claudia glanced doubtfully at him. In spite of her displeasure, 
the situation struck her as more comical than serious, and though 
she wished he had not been silly, she did not for a moment realize 
that she was causing him more than a passing disappointment. 
Besides, the view which remained to be opened, the improvements 
which had so entirely filled her imagination, and fired her ambi- 
tion, were really of far more importance than this ridiculous 
situation, and if she were to go away before she could carry them 
out—what a collapse, what a feminine collapse! People would 
guess, she supposed, because people were so foolish, and so deter- 
mined to make out that a girl’s head could contain no ideas beyond 
those idiotic ones which she had just been invited to share; and 
they would all triumph, and say of course that was always the 
aim and end of a woman’s efforts. Yet something within her 
persistently urged her to go, so that she felt cross, and naturally 
vented the crossness upon Harry. 

“T do so wish you would not have talked nonsense!” she 
exclaimed at last. ‘I did want to stay until I had finished what 
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I have thought out, and it would have been the most wonderful 
improvement to the place! If I could just arrange it, and show 
you where to plant a few copper beeches r 

Harry’s laughter came readily, and it came now. 

“You mustn’t think of leaving. If any one has to go, it will 
be I.” 

“And if you go,” said Claudia discontentedly, “no one else 
knows a thing about the trees. Well, I will stay on till Wed- 
nesday, if you promise to talk sense, and forget these absurd ideas 
of yours. They come because you have so little to do. Why on 
earth don’t you get away, and find some real manly occupation ?” 

He hesitated. 

“My father’s very infirm. I left the army because he 
wanted me.” 

“T should think you might do something.” 

She had gathered her things together, and was walking towards 
the house. There may have been an unacknowledged effort to 
keep the conversation at arm’s length from herself, or it may have 
been vexation with her companion which raised a keen desire to 
rebuke him for his shortcomings. Certain it is that her tone was 
scornfal. 

“Perhaps,” he answered. 

“For a man or woman to be without occupation is so uninte- 
resting, to say the least of it,” continued his mentor, “that I 
would rather break stones on the road.” 

He was silent, hardly hearing. He was looking at the round 
softness of her cheek, and wondering whether many men felt as 
miserable as he. Swiftly before his eyes rose a vision of Claudia 
wandering about the park at Huntingdon with Captain Fenwick 
by her side, and he straightened himself with something so like a 
groan that he glanced hurriedly at the girl, fearing to have 
annoyed her. But she was looking straight before her, relieved 
to see Helen Arbuthnot strolling towards them from the grass 
ride. 

“ At least ten people are crying out for you,” was her greeting 
to Harry. “Your mother, and your mother’s maid, and the 
mother of the footman, and a sick bailiff. These are the most 
importunate, but there are five others dancing round. He must 
go,” she went on to Claudia, “but if you really have an idle 
moment to spare, you might bestow it on me. I collect other 
people’s.” - 

Claudia did not much care for Miss Arbuthnot, whom, with 
some reason, she suspected of ridiculing her, but at this minute 
she would have joyfully jumped at any means of escape. 
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“ Was that why you came to Thornbury?” she asked bluntly. 

“Was it ? I don’t know; and I never answer questions, because 
they recall acrostics. Come back to the grass ride.” The grass 
ride remained unchanged. A broad strip of turf, and on either 
side tall slender trees springing from a wavy undergrowth of 
bracken; a ride shady through the hottest summer, yet with the 
sun filtering down sufficiently to fling broken lights on the close 
cool grass. Miss Arbuthnot stood still as they reached it, and 
looked in either direction. “It is an enchanting spot,” she said. 

“Ye-e-s,” agreed Claudia doubtfully. “ But it might be tre- 
mendously improved.” 

“T dare say. I hate improvements, whether in people or 
places. They destroy sentiment.” 

Up jumped Claudia on her stilts. “I can’t understand any one 
not wishing for the best.” 

“No? That’s your youth. It’s the same sort of rage which 
sets people scraping ruins, when such charming weeds vanish! 
Half the attraction of everything consists in its little defects.” 

Miss Arbuthnot spoke with extreme laziness, quite indifferent 
to the impression she produced; and the girl, who hated to be 
reminded of her youth, and felt as if her own efforts were belittled, 
was provoked. 

“Tf the world thought as you do,” she said gravely, “ there 
would be no advancement, no gain.” 

“And how enjoyable!” sighed Miss Arbuthnot. “Are you 
going to cut down many more of poor Harry’s favourite trees?” 

Claudia coloured. 

“TI have only cut what was necessary,” she said with still 
greater dignity. 

“From your point of view—yes. But from his?” 

“Does he object ?” 

“He? Oh no, he knows better.” 

“T don’t think you understand,” said Claudia impatiently. “I 
came here to try to make the place more beautiful——” 

“Tt does well enough,” murmured Miss Arbuthnot, with a 
glance at the deep fern beside them. 

“You don’t suppose I had the trees cut down except where it 
would be an improvement? And of course Mr. Hilton is glad to 
—have those improvements.” She felt her speech feeble, and it 
made her angry. 

“Of course. I am afraid what is good for one is often dis- 
agreeable, but, as you say, a supporting sense of virtue remains. 
Harry is such a capital fellow that he deserves all he can get.” 

It should be noted that Miss Arbuthnot, accustomed to be 
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regarded, had no idea that Harry had broken loose, and run his 
stubborn head against a wall, or she would not have chosen such 
a moment for singing his praises. Claudia was too young, or too 
ignorant of love, to feel kindly towards a man for falling in love 
with her, and was only annoyed at what she considered a common- 
place episode in what she intended to be anything but a common- 
place career. As yet she had no conception of the true proportion 
of things, and dismissing love and such trifles as mere hindrances, 
her companion’s words irritated her the more against Harry. 

“Oh, he will get all he deserves, no doubt,” she observed airily. 
“That kind of character doesn’t want much.” Then she had the 
grace to blush, and to go on hurriedly, “ He will be always quite 
contented to vegetate at Thornbury, stroll about with his gun, 
and make an ideal magistrate—or what people consider ideal, 
which does just as well.” 

Miss Arbuthnot stopped to whisk away a wasp. 

“Do you find fault with your picture?” 

“ Well, it doesn’t seem very interesting, that’s all.” 

“T like discussing other people’s characters,” said Miss Arbuth- 
not lazily ; “I find it much simpler than meditating upon one’s 
own. So you think Harry commonplace? Why?” 

“Why? How can it be otherwise? He has no ambition, no 
aims beyond Thornbury, no work. A man who doesn’t work isa 
wretched being.” 

“Has he told you he doesn’t work ?” 

“One can see for one’s self, I suppose?” Claudia said, with a 
fine scorn; and Helen shot a glance at her as if she had 
wakened up. 

“Oh no, you can’t. When you are older you will learn that 
you can never trust your eyes. Go and ask the bailiff, and the 
keeper, and the gardeners.” 

“ That kind of work!” 

“Well, we can’t all be landscape gardeners. If we were, I 
suppose the estate would have to be kept going, or there wouldn’t 
be much good in beautifying it?” 

“ Agents,” retorted Claudia. 

“Perhaps. But some people have an old-fashioned prejudice 
that when a father and mother are old and infirm, there are 
things which even an agent can’t do. Harry is old-fashioned. 
I have often told him he ought to be more up-to-date.” 

There was a silence. Then Claudia remarked in a slightly 
altered voice— 

“ He has never said anything to make one suppose living here 
was any sacrifice.” 
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“Or that he felt the loss of his trees. Yet, I assure you, he 
has more than once ridden miles to avoid the crash of doom.” 

Another pause. 

“T had really better go away at once,” Claudia exclaimed 
impatiently. ‘“ Why did*they ask me to come? It was his 
suggestion—not mine. And it is ridiculous. The place is 
ever so much improved by a little thinning.” 

“Oh, I dare say. I’m not defending Harry, only when people 
can never be induced to blow their own trumpets, I feel irresistibly 
impelled to produce a blast. Let us talk about some one else. 
Captain Fenwick, for instance. Neither of us need blow for 
him.” 

“ He’s amusing,” remarked Claudia indifferently. 

“There’s a tribute!” said Miss Arbuthnot, looking at her 
between half-closed eyelids. 

“ And he rides a bicycle better than any one I know.” 

“So that you are less hard on him than on poor idle Harry?” 

“Hard? Idon’t know. He idles too, buat——” 

“ More impressively.” 

“He has been useful in getting me a commission to work at 
Huntingdon. He says it’s in dreadful order, for Sir Peter has 
only just succeeded, and of course the worse it is, the better 
for me.” 

This time the silence lasted longer. Then Miss Arbuthnot 
spoke without turning her head— 

“ He goes there too, I suppose ? ” 

“Oh yes! He thought”—she laughed—“ that I might feel 
lost among strangers. One has to get over that sort of thing 
when one takes up a profession. But he meant it very well, 
and perhaps if he is there, they will be less shy of me. That’s 
what generally happens, because people can’t forget their old 
tradition that 2 woman mustn’t be professional. With a man 
it’s taken as a matter of course.” 

“And a man takes it as a matter of course,” put in Helen. 
She was tired of her companion’s girlish egotism, and administered 
her thrust sharply. ‘ But she won’t see,” she reflected. 

Claudia did see, and coloured. 

“T dare say I am tiresome,” she said frankly. “At the college 
they declared that no one rode their hobbies to death as I did. 
Only ””—she drew a deep breath—“ these are wonderful times, 
aren’t they? And how can one take one’s part in the movement 
without enthusiasm ?” 

“And pray, where are you moving?” asked Miss Arbuthnot. 
Then she changed her tone. “Was there ever such a heavenly 
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day? I’m glad you’ve spared the grass ride. There’s nothing 
like it at Huntingdon, whatever Captain Fenwick may say. 
When do you go?” 

“On Wednesday.” 

“ Does he take you?” 

“TI suppose we shall bicycle there together. I shan’t object, 
because he is a very clever rider, and can show one all sorts of 
useful dodges.” 

“Oh, he is very clever!” agreed Miss Arbuthnot. She added 
quickly, with a touch of scorn—“ and insatiable.” 

Claudia did not catch the oddly chosen word, and certainly 
would not have understood it. 

“Well, here he is rather refreshing,” she allowed, “because 
he has been about the world, and can talk; but, after all, men 
always strike me as uninteresting. Don’t you think one more 
often meets with original women?” 

“ At the college, of course.” 

“ Oh, at the college they were delightful.” 

“Tf,” Miss Arbuthnot said idly, “you want a definition of 
advancing years, I should say it was made up of modifications. 
I’ve had my theories too, though you mightn’t believe it, but I 
find the hard edges almost gone, and my opinions grown hazy. 
One stil], however, remains—that the inevitable will be down on 
you. Who is the man in the distance?” 

“ How tiresome!” Claudia exclaimed. “It is Captain Fenwick, 
and we shall not be able to talk any more. Perhaps he has not 
seen us, and we can escape.” 

“Oh, he has seen us! Bring your philosophy to bear, for, 
after all, you find him more endurable than the others—him or 
his bicycle, which is it?” As Captain Fenwick came swiftly up, 
and swung himself off, she added, “ That is one point I particularly 
dislike in the thing. It is always taking you unawares. There 
is no time to prepare, or to call up one’s blandest expression. 
However, here is Miss Hamilton who has just been singing its 
praises—yours, I mean.” 

“It’s very good,” said Claudia, eyeing it critically ; “I wish I 
hadn’t been in a hurry for mine.” 

“Yours is well enough. You can have one or two things 
altered. Look here ” he was beginning, when Miss Arbuthnot 
broke in. 

“For pity’s sake, spare me a digression on wheels and pistons, 
or whatever they may be. You can discuss them at your ease on 
your way to Huntingdon.” 

He glanced at Claudia. Miss Arbuthnot glanced too. 
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“So we can,” said the girl cheerfully. “I expect you can put 
me up to all sorts of things.” 

“Dear me,” murmured Miss Arbuthnot, “the world has 
changed indeed since my day!” 

“ Your day ?” 

“It must have been a hundred years ago, for it would have 
held up many hands in horror at a young man and a young 
woman arriving by themselves at a country house.” 

“Yes, it is improving,” said Claudia, with scorn; “it doesn’t 
think silly things as it did.” 

The day before this would have been very well, but to-day 
conscience gave a little tweak at her elbow, recalling her scene 
with Harry, and she became suddenly silent. Helen noticed 
the change, and Claudia saw that she noticed. Something made 
her turn quickly to Fenwick. 

“TI must go,” she said. “If you're meaning to stay here, I 
wish you'd let me take your bicycle to the house. I want to 
look it over.” 

Miss Arbuthnot stood watching her from under the green 
boughs. Then she glanced at Fenwick. “She’s not going to 
fall in love with you,” she remarked. 

“ Aren’t you a little—in advance of the situation ? ” 

“Not in advance of your thoughts. What attracts you? 
But I know.” 

“You're bewildering,” he observed rather savagely. “Not 
content with furnishing me with imaginary fancies, you provide 
an explanation of them.” 

She went on as if he had not spoken. 

“She thinks no more of you than of a dozen others she has 
met in her small life.” 

“You're encouraging.” 

“Oh,” said Helen sleepily, “do you want encouragement ?” 

He saw his slip, and looked more angry, but suddenly 
laughed. 

“She’s naive enough to be amusing in these days. Enthusiastic, 
and all that, and believing so intolerably in her career. No 
woman has a right to a career Z 

“ Beyond that of losing her heart to Arthur Fenwick.” 

“Until she’s over thirty, at all events. It’s got to be pointed 
out to her.” 

“ And you are engaged in the object-lesson? One after your 
ewn mind, isn’t it?” 

She spoke in a bitter tone as they strolled along the soft turf. 
A startled young partridge fluttered across the ride in front of 
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them. Fenwick seemed to have quite recovered his temper, for 
he laughed lightly. © 

“ What makes you so awfully down on me to-day ?” 

“T suppose,” she said, with a slight shrug of her shoulders, 
“that I was remembering.” 

“ Tf you remember fairly 

She interrupted him. “ What woman does? Don’t let us 
talk of what is over. Forget, forget, forget—that is the real 
lesson of life, and one which you, at any rate, learn easily.” 

He had grown irritable again. 

“It depends upon what you choose to call forgetting,” he said 
sharply. “Forgetting is like everything else—each person looks 
at it from his own standpoint.” 

“And makes it a horrid nuisance for others. Come, wasn’t 
that in your mind?” She laughed again. 

“ You credit—discredit—me with thoughts I don’t own to,” he 
retorted. “Why am I to be held responsible for the past? If 
we felt we had made a mistake, was it only I who found it out?” 

“On the contrary, it was I.” 

“Then why blame me ?” 

‘Because I am a woman, I suppose,” she said, and a close 
listener might have detected that her voice trembled. “ But 
I can assure you,I never really blame you. As you say, it was 
I, and—I was wise.” 

“ Oh, of course!” he said, with a touch of pique. 

“Still,” she persisted, “ mistakes sometimes cost more than 
they are worth, and it is not safe to repeat them.” 

To this he made no answer. 

“So that you might, at any rate, leave that child alone.” 

He shot out indignantly—“ You always speak as if I were to 
blame!” 

“Forgive me,” she said. “Of course it is unjust.” She 
suddenly added, “ What nonsense we have talked! It is dis- 
appointing, when one really meant to be useful. I shall go back 
to the house and try some other way—perhaps copy out a recipe 
for beef-tea for Mrs. Hilton.” 

“Since when have you indulged in such high aspirations?” 
His tone was still moody. 

“Oh, they awake, even in me, at times,” she returned lighily. 
“Don’t come with me.” 

He lifted his hat stiffly, and Helen stood with a smile and 
watched him out of sight. Then she sat down on a mound of 
grass, and cried as if her heart would break. 





Che Dasilicas of Rome. 


Between the last of the temples of the ancient world and the 
first Gothic of the great thirteenth century, between the 
“Orders” of the Greeks and the pointed arches and vaulted 
roofs of the cathedrals, there is an interval of nearly nine 
hundred years. This space is occupied mainly by the basilica. 
It is the link between the two systems. From the basilicas all 
our modern church building has sprung, and if we trace Christian 
architecture back to its source it is in these Roman edifices that 
we find it. 

The architecture of the ancient races of the world was a 
system of columns supporting beams: all else was subordinate 
to this. It appeared to have culminated in the Doric temple 
of the Parthenon at Athens. But greater lightness seemed to 
be required, and the Ionic order, with its delicate horned capital, 
arose in the Greek colonies of Asia Minor: here, too, perfection 
seemed to have been reached in the temple of Ephesus. But 
another race was rapidly growing whose profuse taste demanded 
a richer and more elaborate style: they found it in the Greek 
Corinthian order, whose capital is a mass of crisply curling leaves. 
In Rome one great building survives in this style: the portico 
of the Pantheon. A portico, an entrance only to another 
building, notable for its depth, height, and grandeur, and as 
an example of the changes which the Romans chose to make 
in the Greek orders, for its columns are not fluted, but of 
polished granite. A portico only to another building, the great 
Pantheon of Marcus Agrippa: a vast cylinder of Roman brick- 
work, supporting a roof whose construction involved the greatest 
revolution in the history of architecture, for it was domed—a 
tremendous curved cupola, twenty-three feet thick at the point 
where it springs from the walls, thinning gradually as it ascends 
to five, the crown being a circular opening twenty-eight feet 
across, entirely unglazed—its sole but perfect means of lighting. 
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This great invention was not immediately pursued, as might be 
expected. The principle of the arch, however, which it contains 
is the one and only addition made by the Romans to the arts: 
war, policy, and commerce occupied their minds, and to those 
purposes they applied the new system, spanning wide valleys 
with aqueducts, bridging torrents, and carrying the great 
arterial highways from the capital to the furthest extremities 
of the empire. Vaulted roofs of extraordinary span cover the 
great baths of the early emperors, as we see by their ruins; 
but of domes properly so-called there do not seem to have 
been many. 

A greater revolution than any in art was at hand. Christianity 
was emerging from catacombs and hiding-places and ousting the 
heathen worship everywhere. In the region “over the Tiber” 
they had been grudgingly allowed to worship in some building 
where now stands the basilica of Santa Maria in Trastevere. 
The edict of Constantine left them free to worship in public; 
the temples were deserted in Rome, though heathen rites expired 
more slowly in the villages, and the question at once arose, what 
buildings should they worship in? The temples were objection- 
able from their associations; they were rejected. Not so, how- 
ever, their materials ; this must be borne in mind, as it exercised 
an immense influence upon the future designs of churches. 
Columns and bases, but especially the former, were freely had 
recourse to when building operations began. But at first they 
were well content to use the structures allotted to them by the 
Christian emperor. These were the basilicas. 

The word is derived from the Greek basilike, “ royal,” and in 
early times probably meant the place where the ruler himself 
administered justice. In Rome they were used as law courts, 
though commercial business was often transacted in them besides. 
There were many in the city, some on a scale of great magnificence, 
usually situated near the different Fora or market-places, and 
named from their founders, the Aimilian, the Porcian, the Julian, 
after the first Cesar, and the Ulpian, which is represented on a 
coin of Trajan. An approach through a colonnaded court was 
sometimes provided, and, in common with the practice of most 
ancient cities, they were rarely quite isolated. 

The building was usually oblong in plan. On entering, the 
visitor saw on either hand a line of columns dividing the 
structure from end to end into three sections, the centre called 
from its long narrow shape the navis or ship, the side alleys, 
much narrower, aisles. 

These are the original “nave and aisles” of our modern 
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churches. At the far end the wall was curved into a deep apse— 
a semi-circular recess covered by a half-dome or “ shell ” (concha) 
which it resembled; in its centre, upon a narrow platform 
approached by steps, was the judge’s seat. Here he sat looking 
down the building and facing the entrance; on either side were 
his assessors, their curving stone seats filling the rest of the 
semi-circle. 

Over the side aisles were galleries. The roof of wood, and not 
as yet vaulted, rose very high over the central nave, high enough 
for small round-headed windows (unglazed) to clear the lean-to 
roofs which covered the galleries, thus acting as a clear-storey 
to light the building. It is probable that there were no other 
windows at first, but those who have seen how easily a structure 
is lighted in Italy will not wonder at this; sometimes a single 
window—the others having been bricked up or partly obscured 
by curtains—will suffice to flood a church with light. 

Greek and Roman buildings can scarcely be said to have had 
windows; they play no part in the designs of the public edifices, 
whilst private dwellings were built round courtyards. 

The original purpose of the apse is preserved in the Italian 
word tribwna, used for chambers and structures of this shape. 
Its raised steps were sometimes so high that rooms were built 
underneath them, though for what uses is unknown. 

Under the entire pavement of the hall a heating chamber, with 
the usual Roman furnaces, was generally provided. Where the 
judge had sat the bishop was now enthroned ; his clergy occu- 
pied the half-circle of seats to his right and left. The galleries 
were appropriated to the women, and in some cases there were 
separate seats for the unmarried, married, and widows. These 
halls, thus suddenly invested with extraordinary interest, were 
not planned with any particular direction ; they arose as circum- 
stances demanded, and being turned into churches, the old doors 
were still used. It may be for this reason, but the custom of 
“orientating,” or turning churches to the east, is almost unknown 
in Italy. St. Peter’s, for instance, is entered from the east end, 
and not, as with most of our churches, from the west. 

The materials of the old temples were abundant on every side ; 
the walls would be of little use, but columns and architraves 
were taken by scores. And an extraordinary use was made of 
them; for as the original basilicas were superseded by new ones, 
“basilica” thus becoming synonymous with “church,” a conflict 
began between the traditions of the Orders and the wants of the 
new worship. It was compromised for a time by the use of the 
semi-circular or, as it is popularly called, the round arch. This, 
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however, was long kept in fetters by the force of old association. 
Upon the columns had formerly rested the architrave, frieze, 
and cornice. ‘The new columns, or, in many cases, old ones 
used for the purpose, were at short intervals; above them rose 
the old features once more. But small round arches soon made 
their appearance, and as men could not bring themselves to part 
with features till then considered indispensable, a portion of 
the old entablature remained above each column, whilst the 
cornice in a modified form ran round each arch, and thus con- 
tinued to travel from column to column and to connect them. 
Ages elapsed before the old classic traditions entirely lost their 
hold upon the builders; they are found, immensely modified, but 
distinctly perceptible, even in early Gothic. 

All the great buildings of previous ages had been coloured. 
Internally at least—there is some doubt about the exterior—this 
tradition was carried on. And here a step of less importance 
indeed than the adoption of the arch, but of great value never- 
theless, was taken in decorative art. The interiors were inlaid 
with magnificent mosaic, especially in the apse, where the figures 
of saints and prophets were worked into a background of gold. 
Nothing more suitable to the style, to the age, or to the ideas then 
prevailing in the church could be imagined. In the peculiar 
atmosphere of Italy, that extraordinary flood of light which 
seems to pervade interiors, tempered but absolutely clear, 
admitted by a very few openings, the effect of these mar- 
vellous pictures—for much of the old mosaic remains—is more 
beautiful than words can describe. Solemn, but never gloomy, 
brilliant and apparently indestructible, yet with a certain sense 
of repose, there is a dignity and charm about these old basilican 
churches which can be found nowhere else. 

The earliest of them were approached by a court, round three 
sides of which ran a covered arcaded walk, the original form of 
“cloisters.” In the centre was a tank, in some cases perhaps 
a fountain. Here baptism took place. This court was simply 
an adaptation of a feature which was universal in ancient Rome 
—the atrium. In time a structure was raised to surround the 
water; this was the baptistery. It was so arranged that a 
great number of persons could see the ceremony. Centuries 
were destined to pass before baptism was transferred to the 
interior of the church. 

The best preserved Christian basilica in Rome is the church 
of San Clemente. It was raised in memory of Clement, the 
fellow-labourer of St. Paul, and is supposed to be upon the site 
of his house. Strictly following the practice of all old builders 
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whilst architecture was a living art, it was remodelled in the 
ninth century and again in the thirteenth, the architects never 
hesitating for an instant about altering or removing ancient work 
when it suited their purpose. Upon entering, the nave is seen 
to be divided from the aisles by sixteen ancient columns taken 
from the temples. The arrangements of the interior are deeply 
interesting, as they give us the nearest picture now existing 
of an early Christian church, modified, however, by two great 
remodellings. There are several ambones,* or reading-desks. On 
the left, looking up the church, is one from which the Gospel 
was read, and beside it the “ Paschal candlestick,” a spiral shaft 
with mosaic ornament; another ambo on the right for the 
Epistle. Frescoes enrich the side chapels, and pierced screens, 
or cancelli, from which we derive our “chancel,” rising over a 
low marble wall, divide the choir from the nave. The apse, with 
its episcopal chair, is decorated in mosaic. But this basilica, in 
spite of its ancient columns, is not perhaps the true St. Clement’s. 
For a staircase, discovered in 1857 under the sacristy, reveals 
another and much older basilica, with columns of exquisite 
marble, and frescoes illustrating the life of Clement. But its 
wonders are not yet exhausted. Another staircase leads us 
further down, to a narrow passage giving entrance to a third 
structure, which is very probably the house of Clement itself. 

This staircase and passage are remarkable from their masonry, 
which dates from the period of the kings. The latest discoveries 
in Rome have revealed the existence of walls and other remains 
far older even than the eighth century before the Christian era 
—the accepted date of the foundation of the city—immense 
blocks of stone fitted together without mortar (‘ cyclopean”), 
and of very primitive weapons and tools, the whole giving colour 
to the supposition that the earliest Romans were fugitives and 
outlaws, who settled in the ruins of an earlier city, or perhaps of 
two small cities, one on the Palatine, the other on the Esquiline, 
or possibly the Capitol. This ancient church, or combination of 
churches, leaves a sense of antiquity in the mind of the modern 
traveller. When, he asks himself, did this wonderful city really 
arise? Is the upper church the original one and the lower 
simply a crypt, or was the latter the real basilica and the upper 
a medizval structure? The classic columns in the upper church 
would seem to favour the former theory, but in Rome, as the 
visitor soon finds out, you must never be in a hurry to draw 
archeological inferences. 

Far too much has been said about “the Barbarians” and 


* The word in the singular is ambo. 
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Alaric. They, if we may credit Gibbon, have been unjustly 
accused. Alaric’s conquest was soon over, and there was no general 
sacking of the city, no universal conflagration. He extorted an 
indemnity, chiefly in objects of gold and silver and such money 
as could be found in days of limited currency, and departed. 
The most wanton damage was done many centuries later by the 
Constable of Bourbon, whose horde plundered the town. But 
buildings of Roman brickwork are stronger than steel; the 
Roman mortar sets like adamant, and the vaulting, where it 
existed, was of a sort beyond the power of flame or of the light 
artillery of his day. Yet Rome, as we wander about it, presents 
instances by hundreds of details—columns particularly—moved 
from place to place. Figures of St. Peter and St. Paul have 
replaced Trajan and Marcus Aurelius on their respective columns, 
and the medieval families took many beautiful fragments in 
marble from the ancient buildings, and reduced them to powder, 
simply to provide mortar for their new palaces. It is, in fact, 
a matter of immense difficulty to fix the age of any detail. 
Moreover, as invariably happens in true architecture, each period 
blends a little with its predecessor, and, towards its close, with 
the first changes which herald the approach of its successor. 
And there is yet another cause of confusion—the Renaissance. 

In the fifteenth century, whilst all Europe was intensely Gothic, 
Italy suddenly reverted to the architecture of the Romans, and 
it is often impossible to say positively how much is original work 
and how much is revival. But through all changes in Rome 
there runs one distinct influence, often obscured but never lost, 
that of the ancient basilica, the earliest Christian church with 
its atrium or forecourt (Italianised into atrio), its three aisles and 
its apse. The last is universal on the Continent even in Gothic. 
In England it was superseded early in the pointed period by a 
large east window, so as to admit more light, an important point 
in a northern climate which does not possess too much of it. 

Rome is a city which tumbles over the edge of a vast plateau 
called the Campagna into a little valley. Four of the Seven Hills 
are spurs of this edge; three more rise beyond the valley ; in the 
hollow are the Forum, the Colosseum, the Arch of Titus, the 
Arch of Constantine, and all the chief remains of antiquity. The 
place, owing to repeated changes, would no longer be impressive 
as a town but for the Renaissance, which by reviving the national 
architecture gave order and symmetry to its appearance. But 
even the Renaissance might have resulted in no general or 
satisfactory reconstruction, had not one man with great ideas of 
building appeared in the sixteenth century; this was Sixtus the 
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Fifth, the Sisto Quinto whose story has sunk so deeply into the 
minds of the Italian peasantry. To him and his short reign of 
five years we owe the present city of arcaded courts and beautiful 
gardens, of vast stone terraces and winding walks, of palms and 
fountains. But the strong-willed peasant’s son by his complete 
contempt for tradition made Rome an exceedingly difficult place 
for the student. 

We think of the popes as a rule in connection with the Vatican. 
But this is a comparatively modern palace. Their old home was 
not in the enormous rambling pile beyond the ancient city and 
virtually outside the modern one—for the ploughed fields come 
right up to its garden walls—but on the eastern ridge. The 
Lateran palace was given to the see of Rome by Constantine, and 
remained their residence until the fourteenth century. Im- 
mediately after his election the Pope is supposed to take 
possession of its church, for here in the basilica of St. John 
Lateran we find a building which takes precedence even of 
St. Peter’s. It is styled “The most sacred church of the Lateran, 
mother and head of all churches in the city and the world.” 
Five great councils have been held in it, and the kings of France 
were its titular protectors. Near it is one of the eleven obelisks 
brought by the emperors from Egypt, its shaft 105 English feet 
long, the total height, inclusive of its great pedestal, 150 feet. 
Constantine removed it from Heliopolis to Alexandria; Con- 
stantius afterwards ordered it to be sent on to Rome in a galley 
rowed by three hundred men. Entering by the middle gate of 
bronze taken from the Aimilian basilica which stood by the 
Forum, we find ourselves in one of those interiors so aptly 
described by Macaulay as “the palace-like churches of Italy.” 
The columns have been “cased” with comparatively modern 
work, and there are hangings of drapery and other details which 
mark it off from the earlier basilicas, As usual in Italy many 
divisions, or “chapels,” have been made in the side aisles, and 
upon them have been lavished all that painting and sculpture, 
marble and mosaic, could produce to embody the ideas of 
Christian art, culminating in the superb Corsini Chapel. The 
cloisters are mediaval, with spiral columns inlaid with threads 
of glass mosaic, strange but beautiful, an architectural fancy 
which must not be judged by the conventions of modern or 
revived medizvalism—conventions which exalt the letter of art 
only and make true architecture impossible. 

To those accustomed to northern Gothic, where mystery and 
partial concealment are essential to the style, the absolute 
simplicity of the plan would hardly be compensated by the 
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splendid colouring and general air of magnificence; but none 
could fail to admire the height, the spaciousness and the pro- 
portions, for without proportion architecture in the higher sense 
cannot exist. Close by is the gate of San Giovanni, the ancient 
Porta Asinaria, through which passes the road to Naples. 

Proudly conspicuous, on the eastern hills stands Santa Maria 
Maggiore, sometimes called the Liberian basilica, from its founder 
Pope Liberius. Whether his building was one of those accepted 
by the Christians and altered for their worship, or a new structure, 
is doubtful; its date, a. 352, is compatible with the former 
theory, but in any case it was rebuilt in the year 432 to 
commemorate the Council of Ephesus. In its neighbourhood we 
again find a great obelisk brought by order of the Emperor 
Claudius from Egypt. We enter, and pass into the great nave, 
280 feet in length by 60 wide; forty-two columns of Greek 
marble hewn from Hymettus are surmounted by a brilliant frieze 
of mosaic pictures of Old Testament subjects; this mosaic is of 
the fifth century. 

Before the “ tribune” is a vast baldacchino or canopy, supported 
by four columns of porphyry with gilt bronze leaves; above are 
four angels in marble. These baldacchini are essentially Italian ; 
they are usually placed over the altar. The pavement is of 
inlaid ‘‘ Alexandrian work,” elaborate and beautiful; overhead 
is a flat ceiling, by Sangallo, panelled, richly carved, and glittering 
with gold. This gold has a history ; it was presented to the then 
reigning pope by Ferdinand and Isabella, and was the first that 
they received from the discoverers of South America. 

The vault of the apse is inlaid with mosaics; but it is in the 
side chapels that we find the rarest treasures. The Borghese 
Chapel belongs to the greatest of the Roman families; their 
beautiful park just outside “The Gate of the People” is thrown 
open to the public, and is the Hyde Park of Rome. The columns 
of marble and alabaster in this chapel were taken from the 
Temple of Minerva. Over an altar of jasper and lapislazuli is 
an interesting relic, using the term in a more extended sense 
than usual. It is a painting attributed to St. Luke, “the beloved 
physician,” whom an ancient tradition declares to have been a 
skilful artist. In one of the chapels is the tomb of Pope Sixtus 
the Fifth, the rebuilder of Rome. 

The approach to this great basilica, with its towering statuary 
standing boldly out, and its splendid many-coloured interior, are 
both impressive in the extreme. In spite of the rich detail of 
the Renaissance the simplicity of the early basilican type of 
church may be seen in its plan and general arrangement. 
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The list of basilicas is a long one, though some doubt exists as 
to which are officially entitled to the name. St. Peter’s is so 
called, Basilica di San Pietro in Vaticano, and in its colossal 
features we still distinguish the first traditional form: the 
immense forecourt, built by Bernini, into which, once entered, 
all human things seem suddenly to be dwarfed; the porch or 
narthex, itself an immense building, and the vast but very simple 
interior. But St. Peter’s is a church with too long a history to 
be included in these remarks. It stands alone, though, strange to 
say, its most noted portion, the dome, is not so graceful ex- 
ternally nor so well poised as Wren’s beautiful cupola of St. 
Paul’s in London, a church of which Englishmen may be justly 
proud. We are here concerned with St. Peter’s simply as one 
more example of the conservatism of Italian architecture and its 
steadfast devotion to the basilica as the type of a Christian 
church. 

But there is one extraordinary building which we cannot leave 
unnoticed. Far outside the city stands the basilica of St. Paul- 
without-the-Walls. Leaving the town by St. Paul’s Gate, built 
by Belisarius on the site of the Posta Ortiensis, and passing the 
pyramid-tomb of Caius Cestius, which Petrarch curiously supposed 
to be the sepulchre of Remus, and the old Protestant cemetery 
with the tomb of Keats, we arrive half-way at a little chapel 
supposed to mark the spot “where St. Peter and St. Paul 
separated ” on their way to martyrdom. By the Three Fountains, 
with a church, also a basilica, but rebuilt by Vignola and 
Giacomo della Porta, we are upon or very near the site of St. 
Paul’s decapitation. Gradually we approach the great basilica of 
St. Paul’s, so lonely, so vast, so apparently deserted, on the verge 
of the Campagna. Where it stands was the vineyard of Lucina, 
the Roman lady who first gave burial to the body of the apostle. 
Here, in the reign of Constantine, a small basilica was erected. 
It was enlarged by three successive emperors — Valentinian, 
Theodosius, and Arcadius—and remodelled or partly rebuilt in 
the ninth century. 

In 1823 the church was almost entirely consumed by a fire. 
On account of its great interest and association with the martyr- 
dom of St. Paul, an appeal was made to the entire Roman Catholic 
Church for funds to rebuild it, and those who have had the 
privilege of seeing this wonderful creation can testify that 
the appeal was not made in vain. It seems indeed to have 
awakened a response far beyond even the wide frontiers of Roman 
Catholicism, for malachite was contributed by the Emperor 
Nicholas from Russia, and Oriental alabaster by Mehemet Ali 
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from Egypt. It is approached by an atrium. The first view of 
the interior is overwhelming. It is a simple basilica in plan, 
with no exterior effect at all, as is so often the case with these 
buildings, and the visitor’s surprise at the scene which bursts 
upon him as he enters is unmixed. An immense wide and lofty 
nave is flanked by double side aisles formed by eighty columns of 
polished grey granite from a quarry near Lake Maggiore. Above 
is a magnificent series of Papal portraits in mosaic. 

Of more value than all its modern splendours, but in perfect 
harmony with them, are the ancient mosaics saved from the fire, 
the most splendid remains now existing of ancient Christian art; 
particularly the head of Christ, which looks down the great nave 
from over the arcus triwmphalis, itself a relic saved from the fire ; 
it was built by Galla Placidia, sister of Honorius, in the year 440. 
Mehemet Ali’s alabaster was devoted to the four columns of the 
baldacchino; in front of it, but below, is the ‘ Confession,” a 
sunk monumental chapel below the level of the floor; here the 
remains of St. Paul, if they escaped the fire, may very possibly 
rest. The proportions, the majestic scale of every detail, the 
sheets of gleaming marble and glittering mosaic, the forest of 
shining grey columns, and the startling effect amongst all this 
splendour produced by the head of Christ—wholly different from 
all others in Christian art—over the great arch combine to place 
this building first amongst all the basilicas of Rome. Mr. 
Ruskin, a critic who is not easily pleased, admits the complete 
success of the restoration and calls it “the noblest interior in 
Europe.” And so itis. It is remarkable that this magnificence 
of material in Italy never palls upon the eye, never wearies, 
never seems garish. The quality of the light after all must 
chiefly govern the architect in the use of coloured decoration. 
Superb examples both of civil and ecclesiastical building art 
abound in our own country, but no true reproduction is really 
possible north of the Alps of that artistic use of sheer splendour 
which is so characteristic of Italian architecture and the special 
feature of St. Paul’s-without-the- Walls. 














Did He Remember? 


I, 


Pernaps, with few exceptions, no man living enters the business 
world with a keener or more confident spirit than the retired 
military officer. He is always ready at a moment’s notice to 
tackle any sort of commercial enterprise, no matter how intricate 
or hazardous it may appear; and, although he generally kicks 
against the yoke of technical routine, if left to himself he has a 
direct, go-ahead way of doing things, and a certain cut-and-dry 
method of his own, that pulls him through the venture—after a 
fashion. 

When Major Godfrey Neligan found himself adrift from the 
army, a victim to the age clause, he took a good straight look at 
the state of his affairs in general, and beheld three highly embar- 
rassing features; namely, a very moderate income, a sickly wife, 
and a quiverful of sturdy youngsters. With these grave encum- 
brances, he felt the absolute necessity of putting his shoulder to 
the wheel, and set to work vigorously in order to better his 
position. He was not the man to sit down feebly and let things 
take their course, not he! “That sort of tomfoolery would never 
push Dick through Sandhurst, or give Fred and Arthur a start in 
life.” He avowed his intention of leaving no stone unturned in 
his search for a suitable appointment, and, to do him justice, he 
could not have been accused of neglecting even the most unlikely- 
looking pebble. 

For several weeks he steadily scanned the horizon of the 
business world through the medium of those closely-printed 
newspaper columns, headed “Situations Vacant.” He made a 
bold stroke for half-a-dozen different vacancies, and in one or two 
instances his applications met with a ready response, The replies 
came from promoters of newly-floated limited liability concerns 
(with magnificent prospects in the near future), who desired to 
retain the services of a thoroughly efficient, reliable secretary. 
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Somehow the major seemed to be the very man they were in 
search of, and all he had to do was just to deposit £100—to 
cover certain unavoidable preliminary expenses—and the appoint- 
ment would be his. 

“Not likely, my fine sir!” growled Neligan, apostrophizing 
the writer of one of these plausible epistles. ‘I’m too old a bird 
to be caught with such chaff; you show the ‘cloven hoof’ a little 
bit too plainly for my taste.” And he kept his hundred pounds 
in his pocket—if he had it to keep there. 

Not until he had met with repeated failures and disappoint- 
ments did the energetic major feel a bit staggered, and begin to 
lose heart a little. Then, as so often happens, the opportunity 
he sought turned up in quite an unexpected and incidental 
manner. It came round to him, in a chance sort of way, that an 
old acquaintance of his, Sir Anthony Vereker, required a repre- 
sentative on his Irish estate, the former agent having succumbed 
to certain injuries received in the discharge of his duty. 

“A land agency ?” Neligan ruminated, with visions of a plea- 
sant, free-and-easy country life, an occasional day in the snipe 
bogs or on the grouse hills—and practically his own master, to 
boot. “ Why, it’s the very thing I’m fitted for—suit me down to 
the ground. Gad! I’ll have a try for it.” 

Within half-an-hour of hearing the news he was on his way to 
the station, determined to catch the first train to town in order 
to interview the baronet. Delays, he knew, were highly dan- 
gerous ; even as it was, some shrewd, wide-awake fellow might 
have stepped in already and secured the appointment. He took 
the precaution of despatching a wire to Sir Anthony to say he 
wished to see him with reference to the agency; still, from the 
moment he set foot in the train, he was haunted by a secret mis- 
giving that he would arrive too late. 

When he got to town, however, his doubts were speedily dis- 
pelled. He had half expected to find the baronet surrounded by 
a crowd of importunate applicants, all clamouring for the post. 
Instead of this, he had the field entirely to himself; well, it was 
certainly a great point in his favour, though he couldn’t help won- 
dering at the absence of other candidates. 

Sir Anthony, deep in a copy of the Times, was finishing off 
either a very late breakfast or a very early lunch. 

- “Hallo! Neligan; glad to see you,” he said, tossing his paper 
aside. “ Just in time for breakfast—ah, I forgot what early birds 
you are down in the country. Well, take a seat, and call it lunch.” 

The major was forced to comply; and, moreover, had to sub- 
mit, with the best grace possible, to a rather long and tedious 
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gossip upon town topics in general. He was fairly on thorns all 
the time; he couldn’t tear his thoughts away from the agency, 
and was burning with impatience to introduce the subject. But 
though he made one or two attempts to get in a word edgewise, 
the baronet failed to respond, and the talk went on in the same 
roove. 

‘ At last Sir Anthony rose from the table, planted himself upon 
the hearthrug, and took out his cigar-case. 

“Now, then, major, lam quite at your service,” he said, with 
the air of a man disposed to give a languid attention to business, 
and quite prepared to be bored thereby. ‘‘ What can I do for 
you?” 

Without an instant’s delay, Neligan plunged boldly into the 
question of the estate agency, and announced that he had come 
up to town with a view to offering himself as a candidate for the 
position. 

“What! the Derawlin estate?” said the baronet, pausing in 
the very act of igniting his cigar, and giving the major a very 
quizzical look. ‘You don’t mean to say you want to undertake 
that agency ?” 

“Well, Sir Anthony, if you have not already selected ——” 

“Oh, no; the appointment is still open. There hasn’t been 
any great rush of applicants so far.” 

“So much the better for me,” replied Neligan, brightening up ; 
“T was half afraid I would be too late in the field.” 

“Oh, not at all; you’re in plenty of time, my dear major, and 
you can have the post with pleasure, if you have really made up 
your mind to go in for this sort of thing.” 

If, in a sudden magnanimous fit, Vereker had proposed to make 
over the entire estate to the worthy major, it is doubtful whether 
he would have astonished him to a greater degree. Neligan was 
fairly astounded: he never contemplated such an easy victory. 
He had prepared himself for all sorts of difficulties and objections, 
fully expecting to be put through a severe examination on such 
subjects as Church Temporalities, Public Works loans, and sales 
under the Ashbourne Act—of which he knew mighty little—and 
to be questioned closely upon agricultural statistics—of which he 
knew nothing. 

To be sure, it was not a matter of such supreme importance to 
the baronet, for he was a man of considerable wealth, and only 
derived a small portion of his income—a very small portion, if the 
truth was known—from his Irish property. But as to Neligan 
nn he could scarcely realize this sudden piece of good 
ortune. 
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“T think you'll find, Sir Anthony, that I'll manage to make 
those tenants of yours stump up,” he said, in talking the matter 
over. “ You see, I know the people, and that’s half the battle. 
Why, I’m Irish myself, if it comes to that, and most of my younger 
days were spent over there. Of course things have changed a 
bit since then——” 

“Oh, yes, things have change a bit, certainly,” put in Vereker. 

“ But I don’t believe it’s half as bad as people make out,” the 
major went on. “ Nearly all this agrarian disturbance we hear 
about is due to bad management—bad management, my dear sir, 
and nothing else.” 

“’Pon my word, major, I begin to think you'll be the right 
man in the right place,” Sir Anthony replied. ‘Of course I could 
have got plenty of big agency firms to undertake this business, 
but that would simply mean sending their head clerk down twice 
a year, with a small army of policemen at his back, to try and 
squeeze the rent out of the tenants. No; I want someone to 
reside on the spot, and see that the property does not go to rack 
and ruin. There’s a good agent’s house there, I believe—I know 
there was, at any rate. I daresay it will require something in 
the way of repairs; now I think of it, I remember hearing it was 
rather badly damaged a little while ago. Perhaps you had better 
run over, and find out exactly how things stand. When can you 
start ?” 


“To-night,” responded Neligan, promptly. “I will leave 
Euston by the Irish mail.” 

Later in the day, the major wired home announcing his 
departure for Ireland, and sent directions that his man, Oaks, 
should meet him at Euston with the portmanteaus. Oaks turned 
up punctually enough, looking decidedly scared at the prospect of 
a journey into the unknown regions across the Channel. Never 
in his life before had he been called upon to exchange the soil of 
England for that of any other country. His ideas of the Irish 
were of the wildest and haziest description—pigs, pipes, peasants, 
bludgeons, and blunderbusses were jumbled up in his mind in the 
most promiscuous manner. He was half inclined to believe, too, 
that the very fact of his being an Englishman would suffice to 
draw an assassin on his track the moment he landed on the pier 
at Kingstown. 

It is positively certain that nothing on earth would have 
induced him to set foot in the train had he known their precise 
destination. Not until they got on board the steamer at Holy- 
head did he learn that they were bound for one of the wildest 
parts of the county Kerry, and would have to put up for a night 
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at Castleisland. Castleisland!-—the notorious Castleisland !—the 
hottest spot on earth for anyone connected with the land system. 
Oaks already looked upon himself as a dead man! Why, he had 
heard for a fact that down there the scale of charges for shooting 
a landlord varied from ten to fifteen shillings, but an ordinary 
individual—like himself, for instance—could be “ removed” for 
half-a-crown, or even a few glasses of whiskey ! 

They arrived in Dublin early in the morning, and were off 
down south by one of the first trains. Oaks was somewhat 
relieved to find that the country did not appear so utterly savage 
after all; the carriages were little inferior to the English, and 
the double line of rail was decidedly reassuring. Moreover, 
among the passengers he recognised three or four of his fellow 
countrymen, who had crossed over with them the night before, 
and their presence served as a sort of raft to support his sinking 
courage. 

In the dusk of the evening they reached the village of Castle- 
island, where Neligan proposed to break the journey. Before 
leaving the station he happened to inquire the distance to 
Derawlin, and was not a little astonished at the effect produced 
by this casual question. The man to whom he had spoken 
repeated the word “ Derawlin” in accents of wonder and surprise 
before vouchsafing a reply. Then the fellow went off, and very 
soon had a questioning crowd around him. The major heard 
them mutter “ Derawlin,” as if there was some strange, hidden 
meaning attached to the name, while they directed curious glances 
towards the spot where he stood. 

It was certainly very singular, but exactly the same kind of 
thing took place at the hotel. The waiter—a lanky, dejected- 
looking youth—appeared to have discovered something positively 
fascinating in Major Neligan’s appearance; every time he came 
into the room, he scarcely took his eyes off him for a single 
instant. The landlord, too, frequently paused outside the door, 
and regarded his visitor with manifest curiosity. Later on, 
Neligan happened to look up suddenly, and, to his great surprise, 
beheld a dozen eager faces pressed close to the window. 

“Here, waiter !—landlord !—what the deuce does this mean ?” 
he cried, jumping from his seat. “What are those fellows out 
there gaping at ?” 

“Well, you see, sir,” replied the landlord, hurrying into the 
room, “they've just heard you’re going on to Derawlin, and it’s 
got out that you’re the new agent of the Vereker estate.” 


“And what of that?—what of that, I say?” demanded the 
major, fiercely. 
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“Oh, nothing, sir; but the Derawlin tenants have a bad name 
—a very bad name, sir: that’s all!” And he went off to disperse 
the crowd outside. 

The unfortunate Oaks fared no better than his master—rather 
worse, in fact. Some of the choice spirits of the place dropped in 
during the evening, for the express purpose of interviewing the 
stranger. What they said, or what they did, must for ever 
remain a matter of doubt. When, in the course of a few pre- 
liminary inquiries, they understood him to say his name was 
“ Hoax,” it is barely possible the reply may have been regarded 
in the light of a suggestion. Be this as it may, the major 
shouted in vain for his servant the following morning. Oaks was 
not forthcoming. They searched for him all over the premises, 
and from end to end of the town, finally reporting his disappear- 
ance to the police. At last it was discovered that a railway 
porter had seen him stealing into the station just as the early 
train for the junction on the main line was about to start. It 
was therefore assumed that by this time he was well on his way 
back to England. 

It must be confessed that the hasty language in which 
Neligan indulged when apprised of his follower’s flight, was not 
of a very exemplary character. He was still fuming inwardly 
as he took his place on the car, which was waiting to convey him 
to Derawlin, and the dismal waiter was by no means sorry to see 
the last of him. But in spite of his outraged feelings, he could 
not fail to notice the number of people that had collected to 
witness his departure. An Arctic explorer, bound for the deso- 
late regions of snow and ice, could scarcely have attracted more 
attention. His presence seemed to create quite a sensation among 
the inhabitants. 

For the best part of the journey, which lasted close on two 
hours, the major was singularly silent and thoughtful. The 
aspect of the surrounding country was not calculated to arouse 
his enthusiasm: lonely brown marshes, bare and rugged hills, 
with a preponderance of grey rock showing up through the 
purple-topped heather, met his view on every side. To the eyes 
of one so long accustomed to the bustle and life of a city, the 
whole place had a woefully bleak and unfriendly look. He began 
to entertain some misgivings as to whether his ardour as a land 
agent, or even his keen love of sport, would suffice to render 
existence endurable in the depths of this solitude. 

“ By the way, do you happen to know if there is a caretaker at 
Derawlin House?” he demanded of the driver, as they drew near 
their destination. 
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«A caretaker, is it, sir? Oh, yes: the Woodcock’s a’most sure 
to be somewhere about the place.” 

“ Who the deuce is the Woodcock ?” 

“The Woodcock, sir?—oh, he’s Maurice Downey, the bailiff of 
the estate. You see, they call him the Woodcock because he’s 
been fired at so often. Lor’ bless ye, sir, he’s got as much lead 
an’ iron in him by this time as ’ud a’most fill yer honour’s hat.” 

The major looked a trifle grave. He decided to abstain from 
asking any further questions; somehow, the answers he had 
hitherto received to his interrogatories were rather of a startling 
nature, to say the least of it. 

When he arrived at Derawlin, he was agreeably surprised to 
find that his future residence was a somewhat imposing country 
mansion—-“ just the thing for a man with a big family,” as he 
put it himself. The situation, too, was simply superb. It stood 
on a bit of high ground, commanding an extensive view of the 
Vereker estate, which stretched away underneath right out to 
the sea coast. Towering up behind the house was a great, 
clumsy-looking hill, that seemed as if it might have tolerated a 
thatched cottage or two in its immediate vicinity, but had a 
strong inclination to topple over and crush that intrusive modern 
structure at its foot. 

“By Jove!” Neligan exclaimed, as he stood facing the wide 
expanse of scenery, and drinking in the invigorating breeze that 
came sweeping up from the sea. “I little expected to find a 
charming spot like this hidden away amidst such a wilderness of 
hills and bogs. Why, it is the sort of place to give a man a new 
lease of life!” 

Turning his attention to the house itself, he found it was 
rather in a battered and dilapidated condition. There was a 
great gap in one of the side walls (it was odd, but it certainly 
looked uncommonly like the result of a gunpowder explosion), 
and the breach had been only roughly boarded over. The door 
was pitted and scarred; it bore unmistakable evidence of having 
been used as a target at no very distant date. 

Neligan searched in vain for some means of gaining access to 
the building. It seemed to be securely barricaded at all points. 
He walked round to the back, and was glad to perceive that a 
small window, about seven feet from the ground, stood wide 
open. He approached it, took hold of the sill, and raised him- 
self on tip-toe. But just as he was about to peep in, the long 
barrel of a gun was poked out from the opening, and pointed 
full at him. The major sprang to one side with remarkable 
agility. 
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“ Hallo, there !—mind what you’re about, will you!” he shouted, 
sharply. 

The gun was not withdrawn, but a shaggy head made its 
appearance at the window. A very odd-looking individual, with 
a solemn and lugubrious cast of countenance, peered down at the 
major in a half-sullen, defiant sort of way. The man’s features 
were scarred, seamed, and battered to such an extent that they 
evidently retained little semblance of their original shape. 

“Must be the Woodcock,” thought Neligan, gazing at him 
with some curiosity. Then, assuming an air of authority befitting 
his position, he said— 

“Come round and open the door, my good fellow ; I’m the new 
agent of the estate.” 

“The new agent of the estate,” murmured the bailiff, without 
manifesting the slightest inclination to stir from his post. Fora 
minute or so his gaze rested upon the “new agent” in a mourn- 
ful and meditative manner, as if he was engaged in some abstruse 
mental calculation. Presently, as if struck by a sudden idea, he 
demanded abruptly— 

“ Are ye a married man, sir, might I ask?” 

“Oh, yes, I am, but——” 

“And you've a family, maybe?” 

“Yes, yes, but——” 

“God help the poor widder and orphans, then!” muttered the 
bailiff in sepulchral tones, as he withdrew to open the door. 


Il. 


Ir was well into the autumn before Neligan, his delicate wife, 
and his numerous progeny got settled down at Derawlin. The 
house had been thoroughly renovated, and the major found the 
life congenial enough so far—it had the charm of novelty, at any 
rate. The first week or two saw him trudging about the country, 
clad in shooting-jacket and knickerbockers, interviewing tenants, 
visiting outlying farms, and jotting down copious notes for his 
future guidance. And on the whole he was fairly well received, 
too; the people were perfectly willing to afford him information, 
though it generally took the form of a long string of grievances. 
It cost them nothing, you see; and—well, if no good came of it, 
it certainly could not result in harm. 

The first of the family, however, to become thoroughly well 
known in the neighbourhood was the major’s eldest daughter 
Mary. Ever since her mother’s health gave way, Mary had been 
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the prop of the Neligan household. At home they all turned to 
her with their troubles; even the major himself was not above 
confiding to her his projects and schemes for the future manage- 
ment of the estate. Somehow, she was the only member of the 
family to whom he could open his mind on these points, and many 
a secret conference took place between the two. 

Mary lost no time in hunting out the poor and needy in the 
district, and the townland of Derawlin mustered pretty strong in 
this respect. Her bright, winning face, her ever-ready sympathy 
and kindly words, brought a gleam of comfort and hope into 
many a dark, poverty-stricken cabin, where hitherto sickness, 
want, and the bailiffs had been the most frequent visitors. 

On a sharp, autumnal evening, as she was driving smartly 
home in her little pony phaeton, Mary happened to light upon a 
sorrowful group by the roadside, whose outcast appearance 
touched her sensitive heart with pity. Near one of those 
much-reverenced springs, known as “holy wells,” a poor woman 
was seated, devoutly telling her beads. Footsore and weary, in 
poverty, hunger, and sickness, she rested by this modern Pool of 
Bethesda, but no angel went down to trouble the waters. Her 
careworn face, shrouded by the ample hood of her Connemara 
cloak, had that grey drawn look which indicated too plainly that 
another angel, whose mission was sadly different, hovered near at 
hand, 

Close beside her, but not similarly engaged, was a raw, 
strapping young fellow, evidently her son. As he stood 
watching every movement of the cloaked figure at his feet, there 
was an uncertain, troubled, and perplexed look in his face; he 
must have dimly discerned the dark shadow of that angel’s 
presence without knowing exactly what it meant, but felt its 
gloom upon his spirit. Occasionally he raised his eyes and gazed 
somewhat wistfully along the bleak line of road ahead, as if 
doubting whether his mother could ever face it. 

They had a companion in the shape of a miserable, half-starved 
mongrel, that had evidently decided to share their fortunes, come 
what might. The wretched-looking animal crouched close to the 
hedge, shivering with cold, and cast furtive glances towards the 
young lady who alighted from the pony carriage, as much as to 
say, “ Oh, please don’t look at me; I’m altogether too miserable a 
creature to be taken notice of!” 

Mary left the pony to take care of himself, and crossed over to 
the side of the wayfarers. 

“T fear,” she said, looking from one to the other, questioningly, 
“you are in trouble of some sort.” 
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‘“‘ Faix, we’ve had our share, miss,” answered the son, in a blunt 
but respectful manner. ‘“ We’ve been on the road since mornin’, 
and I’m thinking it'll be dark night before we set foot in 
Listowel. You see, miss, we used to live above at Dereen,” he 
went on, jerking his thumb over his shoulder, “ but they tuk our 
bit ov land away from us, an’ turned us out on the road to starve 
—bad luck to ’em—an’——” 

“ Whist, Phil, alanna !” interposed his mother, in the plaintive 
tones of one who had learned to carry her load of sorrow without 
a@ murmur. “It was the Lord’s will that we should go; blessed 
be His holy name this night!” 

“Maybe so, mother,” replied the sturdy Phil, who, though 
quite ready to admit the futility of opposing the dispensations of 
Providence, was rather inclined to have it out with the human 
instruments through whom those dispensations were effected. 
“*T wasn’t for myself I minded, miss,” he added, turning towards 
Mary, “but when I saw that blackguard bailiff lay his hands on 
her—an’ she that wake, poor craytur’, she could hardly stand— 
divil take me, but I wouldn’t have left a whole bone in his body, 
if I could ’ave got at him!” 

Meanwhile the shaggy little pony, who evidently entertained 
some doubt as to his mistress’s ability to deal with this matter by 
herself, had quietly joined the group. In the intervals of 
snatching a mouthful of grass, he raised his head an inch or two 
from the ground, glared at the wanderers in a rather sceptical 
way, as if he did not altogether like their looks, and thereby 
plainly intimated that if Miss Mary took his advice, she would 
have nothing whatever to do with them. 

“You want to get on to Listowel, don’t you?” Mary said 
presently. ‘‘ How far is it from this?” 

“Four good miles, miss, if it’s a foot,” replied Phil. 

“ But your mother never can walk all that distance ? ” 

“T’m jist thinking that same, miss,” he whispered, with a sad, 
pained look in his grey eyes. ‘‘ You see, she’s been ailing a long 
while,” he continued, in a confidential tone. ‘The doctor says 
it’s a sort ov imprission on her chist she’s got,” and he laid a 
broad hand on his own expansive breast, to indicate the seat 
of the disease, ‘an’ sometimes she’s tuk with such a fit ov 
coughing as a’most drives the last brith out ov her body, poor 
‘ooman ! ” 

Meanwhile the subject of these remarks sat there in her 
forlorn and helpless condition, never once uttering a word of 
complaint. Her body swayed gently to and fro, as if in the 
restlessness of suffering, while an occasional deep sigh, that was 
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almost like a moan of pain, came from her bloodless lips. Mary 
went down on her knees before her, and took one of the lean, 
withered hands in both of hers. 

“You must come home with me,” she said, in her gentle, 
persuasive way. “You are cold,” and she chafed the death- 
like hand; “you are tired, and worn out by your long walk. 
Tll drive you round to the house, and get you a good warm 
supper.” 

“The blessing of her that’s been a widda these two-and-twenty 
years rest on your pretty head!” murmured the poor creature, 
with uplifted eyes. 

“Just run and catch the pony, Phil,” Mary called out, for the 
little brute had wandered off down the road. “ Bring him over 
here ; that’s right; now help me to get your mother in. You 
can walk on after us; you will find the gate on the right hand 
side, just after you pass the clump of fir-trees. Derawlin House, 
remember ! ” 

The major happened to be standing on the doorsteps as his 
daughter drove up the avenue. He looked decidedly nonplussed 
when he caught sight of her strange companion; but then, 
nothing that Mary did surprised him very much, and he seemed 
disposed to regard this latest “ whim ” of hers in a rather comical 
light. 

“Bless my soul, Moll, what the dickens have you got here?” 
he exclaimed. 

Mary sprang lightly to the ground, and ran up the steps with 
a flushed and eager face. Oh, it was a poor woman she had found 
on the roadside, ill—very ill—perhaps dying, worn out by a long 
and weary journey on foot, so weak they had almost to lift her 
into the phaeton. Oh, they must give her food and shelter—for 
one night, at any rate—it would be positive cruelty to refuse it. 
Her son, too, was coming on after them, a noble-hearted fellow, 
so attached to his poor mother. Perhaps it might be possible to 
find him some work about the place, and they could have that 
little thatched cottage at the end of the lane. 

The major took the eager, upturned face between both his 
hands, and tenderly kissed the smooth forehead. 

“Well, well, child, Pl see about it,” he said. ‘“ Anyhow, you 
can billet them here for the night; we've got lots of room.” 
Then as he stepped into the hall, he muttered, “ Gad! I believe 
she’d turn the house into a sort of private infirmary, if she had 
her way.” 

And so it fell out that, a day or two later, the widow Scully 
and her son were installed in the little cottage at the end of the 
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lane, Phil having been engaged by the major in the various 
capacities of groom, gardener, and general outdoor help. Mary 
herself undertook the task of furnishing their humble dwelling, 
and twice a day regularly wended her way thither with medicines 
and broth for the sick woman. She spoke cheerily of the time 
when the harsh winter winds had ceased to blow, and balmy 
spring came “ with healing on its wings.” 

“No, no, Miss Mary,” the widow answered, shaking her head, 
sadly, “the spring will never see me above ground, nor the New 
Year either, for the matter of that.” 

One blustering, cloudy evening when Mary reached the cottage 
she found the door fastened. She knocked, but received no 
answer. She tried the latch, rattled the door again and again, 
and called the widow by name. But no answering voice reached 
her, no sound of footsteps was heard; an intense and ominous 
silence reigned inside the cabin. The trees in the lane, swayed 
by the wintry blast, kept up an incessant creaking and groaning 
that sounded like a solemn dirge in Mary’s ears. 

Just as she was about to hurry back home, she caught sight of 
a ragged urchin in the lane, and sent him off hastily to summon 
Phil. Presently the big fellow came rushing breathlessly towards 
the cabin, with a scared look in his face. 

“ What is it, Miss Mary?” he gasped. 

“There’s something wrong, Phil, I fear,” she answered. “I 
have been knocking for some time, but I can’t make myself 
heard.” 

Without a word, he placed his powerful shoulder against the 
door, and with one sudden effort burst it open. As they 
approached the bed upon which the sick woman lay, the sound of 
laboured breathing told them the end had not yet come, though 
it was evidently not far off. 

“Ts that you, Phil?” murmured his mother, in scarcely 
audible tones, roused by their entrance. Then, as her dim gaze 
wandered from one to the other, she added, “ Lift me up, asthore ; 
I’ve got something to say before I die. Are ye there, Miss 
Mary, alanna ?—the light’s failing me intirely.” 

Very tenderly Phil complied with her request, and pillowed 
her drooping head upon his shoulder. Mary silently approached, 
and knelt by the bedside. The dying woman stretched out a 
worn, gnarled, skinny hand, until it hovered tremulously over the 
girl’s head. 

“The blessing of the lone widda attend you, Miss Mary,” she 
said. “In the day of trouble, the Lord stand between you and 
harm. May His hand be over you and yours, by night and by 
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day, at home and abroad... guard... protect... all. Phil 
. remember! .. .” 
In the solemn hush that fell upon the scene, Mary stole from 
the cottage, and Phil was left alone with his dead. 


ITI. 


WuaeEn Major Neligan came to examine the agency books, he found 
they were principally devoted to single-column entries, headed 
“ Arrears of Rent.” He forthwith determined to appoint a day 
of settlement, and bid every tenant on the estate to the interesting 
ceremony. It was his intention to do the thing in the good old 
style, and provide a substantial repast as a prelude to the more 
important part of the business. 

The grand settling-day arrived—but the tenants did not. 
From early morning until the shadows of evening began to creep 
across the lawn, the major waited and watched; but if they that 
were bidden did not, with one consent, begin to send excuses, it 
certainly seemed as if they had decided to ignore the invitation. 

At the eleventh hour, however, two solitary figures appeared in 
sight. ‘The pair approached in a rather leisurely manner, not 
without a certain amount of caution apparently, as if the object 
of their visit was simply to spy out the land. Neligan had them 
in at once, and a little banter ensued upon their dilatory atten- 
dance. Certainly, as far as the eating and drinking part of the 
business went, they were hosts in themselves ; but they evidently 
did not deem it necessary to wait for the subsequent stage of the 
proceedings. Taking advantage of the major’s temporary absence 
from the room, they seized their hats and quietly decamped. 

To say that Neligan was furious would be quite too mild a 
term to express the extent of his righteous indignation. Next 
day, following the same course of reasoning as the wise Mohamet 
employed with respect to his mountain, he started off to hunt up 
the delinquents, fully determined to bring them to their senses. 
A crisis was bound to come sooner or later, and the impetuous 
major chose to have it out with these troublesome fellows, then 
and there. Persuasive measures had proved a dismal failure: 
well, if they wouldn’t be led, they must be driven, that was all. 

During the next week or two the relations between agent and 
tenants became more and more strained. Then the major boldly 
declared war by issuing a batch of ejectment notices upon the 
defaulters. They retaliated with a boycotting manifesto, a copy 
of which was promptly posted up on his gates. 
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Neligan entered upon the strife with all the ardour of an old 
campaigner. Threatening letters began to pour in upon him: he 
tossed them into the fire with the utmost unconcern. Midnight 
meetings were held, at which his name was denounced : he walked 
abroad as usual, scorning police protection. In the dead of night 
his gate pillars were decorated with a device which bore an 
approximate resemblance to a skull and cross-bones, underneath 
which appeared the rude outline of a coffin; but he only laughed 
at such silly attempts to intimidate him. 

As time went on, Mary observed with pain and misgiving a 
gradual change in Phil’s manner. He was no longer the alert, 
willing fellow of former days, but went about his work with down- 
cast looks; silent, thoughtful, and almost morose. Once or twice 
she saw him in earnest conversation with certain men, whom she 
had good reason to suspect were among her father’s bitterest 
enemies. 

What did this change betoken? Was he debating as to whether 
he should join hands with his fellows, or brave their scorn and 
hatred by sticking manfully to the major and his family? It was 
impossible to say. The choice had to be made, however ;’ there 
was no getting out of it. As she watched him from day to day, 
Mary’s heart was filled with secret dread; somehow she seemed 
instinctively to feel that the question would be decided against 
them. 

The decisive moment came rather sooner than she had expected. 
One evening, Phil appeared at the door of the major’s study. 
Twisting his hat awkwardly in his hands, he stammered out an 
apology for disturbing his honour, but he just came up to say 
that he wished to leave at the end of the week: there was a bit 
of land to be had down by the Red Bog, and he thought he might 
do worse than to take it. 

The major flew into a towering rage—he wasn’t to be hood- 
winked so easily ; he could see plainly enough through that flimsy 
excuse ! 

“ At the end of the week!” he vociferated, rising to his feet. 
“No! You'll leave this instant, you great hulking coward! So 
you're afraid to stand by those who have befriended you ?—well, 
take your wages, you ungrateful scoundrel, and clear out of my 
sight!” And he flung the money on the floor. 

Phil stooped down and quietly collected the scattered coins. 
He made no reply to those bitter, cutting words, though it was 
plain they had struck home, and were rankling in his spirit. He 
drew himself up, and for a single moment looked the major full in 
the face: but there was no trace of enmity or malice in that look 
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—rather more of reproach than anything else. Then he turned 
slowly away, and left the room in silence. 

It was growing dusk rapidly as he trudged down the lane 
towards the village, his bundle slung on a stick over his shoulder. 
Suddenly he appeared to hesitate, and looked from side to side as 
if anxious to make his escape through the thick hawthorn hedge. 
Mary was approaching. On seeing him, she quickened her steps, 
and was soon at his side. 

“Qh, Phil!” she cried, in accents of distress, “are you going 
to desert us, too? What would your poor mother have said to 
this, Phil? Do you remember her dying words that evening in 
the cottage?” 

“TI do, Miss Mary, I do!” he said, in a husky voice, “God 
knows I do, but——” 

The words died upon his lips, the eager light faded from his 
eyes, and a cold, hard look settled upon his features. Mary, 
following the direction of his gaze, saw a dark scowling face 
behind the hedge. The man, whoever he was, watched them 
with a grim intentness that positively made her shudder. She 
parted from Phil abruptly, and walked on rapidly towards the 
house, terrified by the sight of that evil countenance. 

Only once did she pause to look back. The man had come out 
into the lane and appeared to be talking earnestly to Phil. The 
latter, however, seemed to pay little attention, for his head was 
turned in her direction, and his gaze clung to her to the last. 

She reached home cold, tired, and sick at heart. The major 
was pacing restlessly before the house, his head bare, his face still 
flushed, and his whole aspect indicating an unsettled and indig- 
nant state of mind. 

“Well, child, so your precious protégé has proved himself a 
precious rascal,” he said, as she joined him. ‘“ Oh, he’s deserted 
—gone over to the enemy, bag and baggage—and a good riddance 
too! I thought all along it would come to this; there isn’t 
one of them to be trusted; they’re all tarred with the same 
brush.” 

Mary did not venture a word in Phil’s defence. Though she 
believed in her heart he had no evil intentions towards them, yet 
she had placed such reliance upon his fidelity, his open desertion 
was a cruel blow to her. Moreover she feared, now he had cast 
off all restraining influence, if he once got among a bad set, they 
would succeed in poisoning his mind, and lead him into mischief 
of some sort. 

Meanwhile, the man who had joined Phil in the lane—a 
scoundrel of the blackest dye, known as “American” Moran— 
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took care not to trust his companion out of sight during the 
remainder of the evening, for there was an important matter to 
be settled later on, and he had special reasons for desiring Phil’s 
presence. This fellow Moran was one of the major’s bitterest 
enemies, though why that should be so was best known to himself. 
He held no tenancy on the Vereker estate—or on any other 
estate for that matter. He and a colleague named Hennessy (an 
evicted tenant from an adjoining estate) were the leading spirits 
in all that was seditious and ruffianly. They took upon them- 
selves to direct and control the views of the Derawlin tenants, 
spurred them on to blind resistance of their agent, and fostered 
the bad feeling that had lately sprung up, until it was quite 
sturdy enough to take care of itself. Though absolutely men of 
straw, as far as means and position went, they exercised a despotic 
sway over the minds of these misguided peasants. It was as 
much as a man’s life was worth to question their authority, for 
they only had to denounce him as a traitor to the cause—and 
then let him look to himself! 

If in the silent watches of that night the inmates of a wayside 
cottage caught the sound of hurried footsteps on the road outside, 
they sat still and listened, without daring to approach door or 
window. No word was uttered, no surprise displayed, but a 
steady look, full of grave import, passed from one to the other. 
The cattle in the fields, startled by the dark figures that went 
gliding noiselessly by, rushed wildly hither and thither, while the 
more timid colts dashed off at a mad gallop. Low whistles 
resounded from different points; men crept along by the hedges; 
others made their way through unfrequented paths; all converged 
to the same spot. 

Down by the riverside, where a weir had been thrown across 
the stream, stood the black, roofless skeleton of a once flourishing 
mill. A dilapidated mud cabin jutted out from one of the outer 
walls, but the dense shadow of the great towering mass behind it 
almost completely hid it from sight. Man after man approached 
this cabin; the door was silently opened, and they disappeared 
into the gloom beyond. 

One hour passed. A profound and deathlike silence hovered 
over the ruin, in the dark recesses of which a secret conclave 
deliberated upon a question of life and death. Then the door 
opened, and a man, whose white, agitated face seemed to show he 
had passed through some trying ordeal, peeped out, listened, and 
slunk away into the darkness. After that, the remainder stole 
out in twos and threes, all equally relieved that the business of 
the night was over. Some few, who had evidently not taken an 
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active part in the proceedings, addressed eager inquiries to their 
companions, and were answered in a low whisper— 

“Yes, it’s settled; next Monday evening on the Castleisland 
road; Phil Scully’s got to do it.” 


IV. 


For the remainder of that week Phil’s steps were dogged by 
those two arch-conspirators, Moran and Hennessy. Somehow, 
they didn’t seem quite sure of their man, and took good care to 
protect themselves against the possible consequences of any 
qualms of conscience with which he might have been troubled. 
He was never permitted to wander out of sight, lest he should 
slip off and make a clean breast of it to the police. Such a 
notion, however, did not once enter into Phil’s mind; to “turn 
informer” was, in his eyes, to sink to the lowest depths of 
depravity. 

In the evenings he sat by the turf fire, silent, moody, and 
apparently oblivious to the covert looks and secret whisperings 
of his companions. They would have given much to have got at 
the thoughts that were passing through his mind just then, and 
vainly endeavoured to draw him out regarding the business on 
hand. But Phil kept his own counsel, though he appeared 
resolved upon a certain course of action, whatever it may have 
been. 

On the Castleisland road, about a mile or two from Derawlin, 
there was a steep incline known as Sweeney’s Hill. As you 
approached the top, a sudden opening in the hedge revealed a 
roofless hut, of which the four bare walls alone remained standing. 
It was a lonely spot at the best of times, for there was not a 
house of any sort within half a mile or so on either side. 

On Monday evening, when it was known that Major Neligan 
might be expected to drive past, on his way home from the 
Castleisland Petty Sessions, three figures crept stealthily across 
the fields towards this hut. The moon was at its full, sailing 
serenely through the cold, clear heavens, and though there was no 
appearance of wind, yet, from time to time, sudden, icy gusts 
went sweeping past, that made one shudder as much from a sense 
of awe as from actual cold. 

The three men took up their position inside the hut, with the 
moonlight striking straight down upon them. Phil Scully stood 
with his back against the wall, his arms folded, and his head sunk 
upon his breast, his whole bearing indicating a settled resolve. 
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For upwards of an hour he remained in the same motionless 
attitude, scarcely once raising his head or displaying the least 
sign of agitation. 

Moran and Hennessy, on the other hand, were unable to 
exercise such control over their nerves. The suspense was plainly 
telling upon them. From time to time they glanced uneasily at 
the gloomy figure of their companion, and whispered together in 
a perplexed and anxious manner. Once or twice Moran cautiously 
approached the opening where the door had stood, and bending 
his head towards the road, listened intently. But the stillness of 
the night was broken only by the barking of a dog in a distant 
farmhouse, or the mournful note of a curlew in the marsh below 
Derawlin. 

Suddenly a sound reached their ears which made all three start 
as if from the effect of an electric shock. Far off along the 
Castleisland road the faint rumble of wheels could be heard. The 
sound seemed to grow louder and die away at intervals, swelled 
into a hollow roar as the car passed over Rahan Bridge, and once 
more became indistinct. Then the smart trotting of the horse 
was heard, becoming clearer and clearer every moment until the 
foot of the hill was reached, when it ceased suddenly. 

Moran crept out upon his hands and knees, and craning his 
neck over the hedge, glanced down the road. He saw a high 
dogeart coming slowly up the hill, in which only one man was 
seated. 

“Here he comes!” he whispered, excitedly, when he got back 
into the hut. “Now, Phil, pull yerself together, and mind ye 
take a good steady aim before ye fire.” 

The words seemed to produce a sudden and surprising change 
in Phil. In an instant every trace of apathy vanished; his 
dogged manner changed to one of fierce energy, and with flashing 
eyes he turned angrily upon his companions. 

“See here,” he said, vehemently, “ye’ve put this job on me 
purposely ; I know ye have! Well, then, come out an’ see me 
do it!” 

Oh, really, they couldn’t see the slightest necessity for that! 
They were quite willing to trust the whole thing to him; they 
would remain in the hut until it was all over; there was no need 
for the three of them to be seen. 

“By heavens, ye must, though!” he asserted, threatening the 
trembling cowards with his revolver; “and mind this, if one or 
other of ye try to run for it, he’ll be the first to get a bullet into 
him!” 

There was nothing for it but to obey, and all three crouched 
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behind the hedge. They could hear the creaking of harness and 
springs, even the panting of the horse as he laboured up the steep 
incline. 

“Now,” whispered Phil, “when I give the word jump up, an’ 
the horse will stop.” 

What was Major Neligan thinking of at that critical moment ? 
Nothing of much importance apparently, for he lolled back in his 
seat, gazing up listlessly at the brilliant moon, and beating a 
tattoo upon his oilskin rug. 

Suddenly three figures sprang on top of the hedge, within 
five or six yards of him. Then—bang !—bang!—bang !—and the 
bullets came whizzing around him. They passed over his head, 
splintered the spokes of the nearest wheel, but even at that short 
range, not one of them went within a yard of him! 

“Clumsy fool!” quoth the major, as he reached for his own 
revolver, “ to miss such a shot as that!” But before he could 
pull up his frightened horse, and return the fire, his assailants 
had disappeared. 

Neligan’s blood was up: he would have those scoundrels 
caught at all hazards. Phil he had clearly recognised; the 
other two he could identify easily enough. The next moment he 
was rattling off at full speed towards the nearest police-station, 
not even waiting to pick up his hat which had tumbled on to 
the road. 

He sprang from his trap at the door of the police-barrack, 
rushed into the building, and called loudly for Sergeant Carey. 
The sergeant was a man of prompt action, for no sooner had he 
heard the major’s story than he got his men together and turned 
them out ina body. The bicycle, too, was called into requisition ; 
an active young constable mounted his machine, and carried news 
of the attack to all the surrounding stations. Thus it happened 
that in little more than an hour the country was being scoured 
in every direction for the fugitives. Towards midnight the 
whole three were captured in a barn, where they had sought 
shelter. 

Next day, when the affair got noised abroad, it produced an 
effect which positively startled the worthy major. To his utter 
amazement, the tenants began to come forward of their own 
accord, proffering a year’s rent in lieu of all arrears. Neligan 
promptly closed with the offer. He wisely refrained from prying 
too closely into their motives, though he shrewdly suspected they 
Were anxious in this way to convince him they had no hand, 
act, or part in the attempt upon his life. Be this as it may, the 
tide had certainly turned in his favour, and he took it at its ebb. 

2x2 
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Really, as things fell out, that scoundrel Scully had done him a 
good turn after all! 

A week or so later, Sir Anthony Vereker was agreeably 
reminded of the fact that he was the possessor of an Irish estate, 
by the receipt of a substantial cheque “on account of rents.” 
The baronet went about that day with the air of a man who had 
received a mental shock. ‘From henceforth he swore by Neligan. 

Phil, Moran, and Hennessy were tried at the ensuing Munster 
Assizes. Though Major Neligan’s evidence alone was sufficient 
to convict them, the Crown brought forward a number of in- 
dependent witnesses to strengthen the case. Mary was present 
at the trial; there had even been some talk of putting her into 
the witness-box, in order to show that two of the accused, 
Moran and Scully, had been seen together under suspicious cir- 
cumstances. 

As Phil stepped into the dock, he sent a swift, searching glance 
around the crowded court, and for an instant his eyes rested upon 
Mary. Then he turned quickly and faced the judge, standing 
with head erect, and listening attentively throughout the whole 
case. He made practically no defence. Not so the two others; 
they had plenty to say for themselves at any rate. It would 
appear, from their emphatic statements, it was really by the 
merest accident they had been present that evening. They were 
simply taking a moonlight stroll past the hut, when Phil Scully 
pounced out upon them and forced them to remain—for what 
purpose they knew not—at the point of his revolver. The judge 
smiled. 

The trial lasted well into the afternoon. Then in the deepening 
gloom of the winter’s evening, the hush of expectancy fell upon 
the crowded court as the door of the jurors’ room opened, and the 
judge was summoned to receive their verdict. All three prisoners 
were pronounced “ guilty.” 

The judge briefly concurred, and with a passing allusion to 
the heinousness of the crime in Scully’s case, sentenced him to 
ten years’ penal servitude. Moran and Hennessy, as aiders and 
abettors, got five years’ each. 

The two latter, on hearing their sentence, straightway lifted 
up their voices and wept. Phil turned slowly round in the dock 
—and looked at Mary. 

It was only a look; but what depth of meaning—what fulness 
of revelation it conveyed! A sudden light seemed to break in 
upon her mind, dispelling the dark cloud of doubt and mistrust 
which had hitherto oppressed her. Oh! she saw it all now! 
The noble fellow never intended to injure her father: the firing 
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of those shots was a mere pretence on his part—nothing more! 
If he had not done it, some of the rest would, doubtless with very 
different results. And he had forced those two wretches to show 
themselves, knowing that if they were captured, plots and con- 
spiracies would be at an end. Oh! brave, generous, true-hearted 
Phil, you have one friend whose prayers will follow you to your 
lonely prison cell. 

As they led him from the dock, he took one last look at that 
quivering, tearful face, and muttered— 

“Thank God !—Miss Mary knows!” 


J. Laurence Hornrproox. 
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A Study of Richard Sefferies. 


NATURALISTS may, roughly speaking, be divided into two classes— 
those who observe and record natural facts for the mere purpose 
of classification with the ultimate object of producing a mono- 
graph which shall win them some credit in the scientific world; 
and those who, though equally gifted in the power of observation 
and no less curious about the significance of facts, “do not exactly 
deal with nature direct in a mechanical way,” but, treating facts 
as the first stage, strive to “come to the alchemy, and get the 
honey for the inner mind and soul.” 

To this latter class Richard Jefferies belonged, and his peculiar 
excellence as distinguished from others who have made it their 
business to observe and record the phenomena of the universe lay 
in this—that he brought to the observation of natural facts the 
passion of a lover and the imagination of a poet. He seems, as it 
were, to merge his own identity for the time being in the object 
surveyed until he has wrested from it its secret or inner meaning. 
To do this successfully presupposes a power of self-detachment 
which is a rarer virtue than one is apt to suppose. At all events, 
it was a virtue which so great a lover of nature as Lord Byron, 
in a mournful passage in his Journal, regretted he was unable to 
exercise, and the absence of which did much to impair his 
enjoyment of the grander aspects of nature—the mountain, the 
lake, and the waterfall. 

To us, Richard Jefferies is a Prophet of the Beautiful. The 
exceeding beauty of the earth was to him an intoxication—some- 
thing which he thirsted for with his whole soul. He was 
sensitive to beauty in all its manifestations—in the physical as 
well as in the more spiritual sense of the term. 

The shapes of trees, the rounded masses of the clouds, the 
vibrations of the insects’ wings, the crest of the wave, the grandly 
curving slope of the downs, the glory of the human figure, the 
grouping of cattle in a summer meadow, the beautiful green earth, 
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the beautiful sky and sun—of all these he had a “ deep, strong, and 
sensuous enjoyment.” 

As‘an example of Jefferies’ sensitiveness to beauty of form, take 
the following description of Dolly, the worker in the harvest- 
fields :— 


“Her chin and neck were wholly untanned, white and soft, and the blue 
veins roamed at their will. Lips red, a little full perhaps; teeth slightly 
prominent but white and gleamy as she smiled. Dark-brown hair in no 
great abundance, always slipping out of its confinement and straggling, 
now on her forehead, and now on her shoulders, like wandering bines of 
bryony. Thesoftest of brown eyes under long eyelashes: eyes that seemed 
to see everything in its gentlest aspect, that could see no harm anywhere. 
A ready smile on the face, and a smile in the form. Her shape yielded so 
easily at each movement that it seemed to smile as she walked.” 


There was, however, something more inward in Jefferies’ love 
of the beautiful than mere exquisite appreciation of the loveliness 
and perfection of outward form. It was “the essence, the inner, 
subtle meaning ”—the informing power of beauty which he longed 
for, that it might raise his life to higher planes of existence by 
being translated into some growth of excellence both of mind and 
soul. 

This—one of the leading thoughts in the confession of his life 
contained in the “Story of my Heart ”—is abundantly illustrated 
in his various essays. Thus, ¢.g., in “Meadow Thoughts,” after 
visiting on the hillside a spring which issued from the foot of a 
steep rock and fed a tiny brook, he exclaims :— 


“Beside the physical water and physical light, I had received from 
them their beauty; they had communicated to me this silent mystery. 
The pure and beautiful water, the pure, clear and beautiful light, each 
had given me something of their truth. It is not the physical water; it is 
the sense or feeling that it conveys. Nor is it the physical sunshine; it 
is the sense of inexpressible beauty which it brings with it. Of such I 
still drink, and hope to do so still deeper.” 


But not only had Jefferies the imagination, he had also the 
sensuous equipment of a poet. No one can fail to notice the 
extreme delicacy of his perceptions. “Colour, light, and form,” 
he says, “are as magic to me.” He notices the most minute effects 
of light and colour. Wordsworth’s famous reference to the daisy 
and its star-shaped shadow can be matched by this: “The 
sunlight casts a shadow of the pigeon’s head and neck upon his 
shoulder; he turns his head, and the shadow of his beak falls on 
his breast” ; or again, to take another instance: “The bole of a 
beech in the sunshine is spotted like a trout by the separate 
shadows of its first young leaves.” 
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Who, if not Jefferies, has given such perfect expression to 
those sounds, that are rather felt than heard, and perhaps even 
imagined rather than felt, when the whole landscape lies out- 
spread beneath the unclouded blaze of the midsummer sun? 
The sound that is in the very air, which “is not enough to be 
called a hum, and does but just tremble at the extreme edge of 
hearing,” or the faint resonance which seems to come when “the 
fervour of the sunbeams descending in a tidal flood rings on the 
strung harp of the earth.” Still more strongly developed, how- 
ever, was his sense of colour. One can readily recall passages in 
which Jefferies’ delight in the exquisite blending of natural tints 
under the influence of the atmosphere, or strong sunlight, or 
wind, in the deepening stain that October lays on the trees, in the 
brilliant orange, red, and violet sunsets that flame in the January 
sky along the downs that border the southern coast, in the royal 
scarlet of the poppies—“ lords of the July fields ”—in the changing 
hue of the dandelions—* the yellow-gold-orange plant ”—in the 
deep blue of the bird’s-eye veronica, and in the azure of the sky, 
begets a like infection in us, until the common earth glows with 
colours that no painter’s palette can match. Take, e.g., this descrip- 
tion of the reaping-machine in the harvest-field, which, though not 
the most gorgeous in its colouring, i3 interesting as showing how 
Jefferies treated the “new agriculture,” and taught us to see 
beauty in “things as they really are.” It is a picture in which 
the colours are all toned by the unifying power of warm sunlight. 


“ Red arms, not unlike a travelling windmill on a small scale, sweep the 
corn as it is cut and leave it spread on the ground. The bright red fans, 
the white jacket of the man driving, the brown and iron-grey horses, and 
yellow wheat are toned—melted together at their edges—with warm sun- 
light. The machine is lost in the corn, and nothing is visible but the 
colours, and the fact that is the reaping, the time of harvest dear to man 
these how many thousand years. The straw covers over the knives, the 
rims of the wheels sink into pimpernel, convolvulus, veronica; the dry 
earth powders them, and so all beneath is concealed. Above the sunlight 
(and once now and then the shadow of a tree) throws its mantle over, and, 
like the hand of an enchanter softly waving, surrounds it with a charm.” 


A few remarks may be offered in this place on the style of these 
essays. Speaking generally, the language is perfectly simple 
and direct; there is no savour of bookishness ; upon everything is 
the stamp of sincerity—a sincerity born of loving intercourse with 
the objects described. The chief defect is a sense of discontinuity, 
occasionally felt in some essays in which Jefferies, contrary to his 
usual practice, presents us with “bushel baskets full of facts,” the 
whole not being fused together by any unifying power of the 
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imagination. But when at his best, his style is impassioned and 
throbs with emotion ; it is imaginative as only fine poetry can be. 
He displays, too, a curiosa felicitas in the choice of apt words and 
images which condense for us the life and movement of a whole 
scene. Thus he speaks of the “ magpie drooping across from elm 
to elm ”—of the grasshopper which “ fillips himself over seven 
leagues of grass-blades”—of a particular spot “ where burdocks 
fight for the footpath.” Equally happy, too, is he in his use of 
images and similes, as when he speaks of buttercups as “ nails of 
gold driven so thickly that the true surface of the meadow was not 
visible”—of gnats “like smoke around the tree-tops ”—of large 
puffed clouds “like deliberate loads of hay, leaving little wisps and 
flecks behind them in the sky.” 

Of Jefferies’ style at its best the “ Pageant of Summer” is the 
most sustained example. Taken as a whole, it may be said to form 
one grand bymn in praise of the fulness and beauty of life which 
culminates in the crowning glory of the summer. ‘There is a 
purely human quality, too, about this essay which imparts to it 
the imaginative charm in which it is steeped. We know how to 
Wordsworth the sound of the cuckoo’s note, or a sunset of 
extraordinary brilliancy, could recall for a moment all the old 
glamour and romance which nature wore in his childhood’s days. 
So it was with Jefferies, as we gather from this essay ; but for him 
the prime enchanter that could restore the vision of the past was 
the sight of the first wild rose of June. 

The passage must be given in the writer’s own words :— 


“Straight go the white petals to the heart; straight the mind’s glance 
goes back to how many other pageants of summer in old times! When 
perchance the sunny days were even more sunny; when the stilly oaks 
were full of mystery, lurking like the Druid’s mistletoe in the midst of 
their mighty branches. A glamour in the heart came back to it again 
from every flower; as the sunshine was reflected from them so the feeling 
in the heart returned tenfold. To the dreamy summer haze love gave a 
deep enchantment, the colours were fairer, the blue more lovely in the 
lucid sky. Each leaf finer, and the gross earth enamelled beneath 
the feet. A sweet breath on the air, a soft warm hand in the touch 
of the sunshine, a glance in the gleam of the rippled waters, a whisper 
in the dance of the shadows. The ethereal haze lifted the heavy oaks 
and they were buoyant on the mead, the rugged bark was chastened and 
no longer rough, each slender flower beneath them again refined. There 
was a presence everywhere, though unseen, on the open hills and not shut 
out under the dark pines.” 


_ Another charm of these essays not so prominent on the surface 
is their pathos. The secret of this is the implied contrast 
between the indifference of Naiure and the toils and sorrows of 
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man. “All nature, all the universe that we can see is absolutely 
indifferent to us, and except to us human life is of no more 
value than the grass.” Instances of this are fairly frequent. 
The reaper in the harvest-field looking up at the stray cloud 
which was spreading out in filaments in the blue sky, and 
betokened the burning weather which promised him “ permission 
to labour till the sinews of his hand stiffened in their crooked 
shape, and he could hardly open them to grasp the loaf he had 
gained.” The brook, bordered by an orchard garden, anciently 
the site of a Roman encampment, near which a human skeleton 
had been disclosed through the caving in of a bank: “By the 
side of the living water, the water that all things rejoiced in, 
near to its gentle sound, and the sparkle of sunshine on it, had 
lain this sorrowful thing.” 

Sometimes the pathos is the result of the indifference of man 
rather than of Nature, as in the story of Dolly in “Field Play,” 
with its indictment of human selfishness, and indignant protest 
against some of the crying wrongs inflicted by thoughtless society 
upon its weaker members. Could anything be more pathetic at 
the conclusion of this idyll of careless, confiding youth and beauty, 
of shame, degradation, and suffering—this little village tragedy— 
than the picture of the workhouse where Dolly, a creature of 
the fields, was set to toil in the steam-laundry. 


“The workhouse was situated in a lovely spot on the lowest slope of 
hills, hills covered afar with woods. Meads at hand, cornfields farther 
away, then green slopes over which broad cloud-shadows glided slowly. 
The larks sang in spring, in summer the wheat was golden, in autumn 
the distant woods were brown and red and yellow.” 


And then, in poignant contrast to this, as a sort of refinement 
of torture, the heartlessness of man contrives to cut off one gentle 
source of relief for the spirits of the wretched inmates. “It 
was observed that the miserable wretches were always looking 
out of the windows in this direction. The windows on that 
side were accordingly built up and bricked in that they might 
not look out.” 

In reading certain of Jefferies’ books, notably the “Story of 
my Heart,” it is interesting to note the marked contrast between 
the writer’s attitude towards Nature and the interpretation of 
her to which we have grown accustomed from the poetry of 
Wordsworth. There are passages in that fascinating book in 
which it would almost seem that Jefferies had set himself 
deliberately to controvert some of the poet’s most profoundly 
expressed convictions. This is, perhaps, the more surprising as 
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sentences occur, now and then, which echo the very words of 
spiritual rapture with which Wordsworth communed with the 
speaking face of things. For example, Jefferies, describing a 
moment of exaltation, in which on the hills he let his thought, 
or inner consciousness go up through the illumined sky, expresses 
himself in words which recall part of that memorable passage in 
“The Excursion,” where the growing youth beholds the sunrise 
over the sea. “This only lasted a very short time; perhaps only 
part of a second, and while it lasted there was no formulated 
wish. I was absorbed; I drank the beauty of the morning; 
I was exalted.” Words like these remind us of the lines, “ No 
thanks he breathed; he proffered no request. His spirit drank 
the spectacle ;” and other passages occur in Jefferies’ book which 
recall detached lines from “The Excursion” and the “ Prelude.” 
But the attitude of the two men with regard to Nature was 
widely different. “All nature,” says Jefferies, “the universe as 
far as we see is anti- or ultra-human, outside, and has no concern 
with man.” So far as the term ultra-human is taken to mean 
beyond or separate from man, Wordsworth and Jefferies are in 
agreement; but whereas this view suggested to the mind of 
the latter the thought of something “without design, shape, or 
purpose,” to the mind of the poet the separateness of Nature 
conveyed the idea of a being that could communicate itself 
to him, and be, as he says— 


““The anchor of my purest thoughts, the rurse, 
The guide, the guardian of my heart, and soul 
Of all my moral being.” 


So powerfully was the anti-human side of Nature present to the 
thought of Jefferies, that it led him to declare, in words which are 
the direct negative of that famous passage in the lines from the 
“ Recluse ” forming the introduction to “ ‘The Excursion,” in which 
Wordsworth speaks of the wedding of the external universe and 
the individual mind, and the exquisite fitness of each to be the 
complement of the other, “By no course of reasoning, however 
tortuous, can nature and the universe be fitted to the mind. Nor 
can the mind be fitted to the cosmos.” 

This contrast between the two men, who were both possessed 
with a passion for the exceeding beauty of the earth—a beauty 
which Jefferies no less than the poet recognised as a living 
presence—for he speaks of it as the inner subtle meaning, that 
life-giving essence which he desired to drink up with his whole 
soul—had a marked effect upon the work of each. Wordsworth, 
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because of his view of man and Nature as complementary to 
each other, was enabled to see in Nature a moral life :— 


“To every natural form, rock, fruit or flower, 
Even the loose stones that cover the highway, 
I gave a moral life: I saw them feel, 
Or linked them to some feeling: the great mass 
Lay bedded in a quickening soul, and all 
That I beheld respired with inward meaning.” 


If we contrast with the lines of the poet quoted these words of 
Jefferies, “There is no God in nature, nor in any matter any- 
where, either in the clods on the earth or in the composition of 
the stars,” it is at once apparent how meaningless from this point 
of view become the words, “The anchor of my purest thoughts, 
The nurse, the guide, the guardian of my heart.” The want of 
such an anchor as is here meant may, in some measure, account 
for the unsatisfied yearning of Jefferies’ thirst for the beautiful 
which fills us at times with a sense of oppression, and tends to 
leave behind it “a heart high-sorrowful and cloy’d.” 

But whatever loss is involved in Jefferies’ view of Nature as 
compared with that of Wordsworth, he gains somewhat in pathos. 
The indifference of Nature—or that aspect of her which is “red 
in tooth and claw”—for all human concerns could hardly be 
more touchingly expressed than it is in a few memorable passages 
in this book. The attitude, then, of the poet and the essayist 
may be thus briefly summed up. Whereas both maintained the 
distinctness of Nature from man, Jefferies constantly insists on 
the anti-human side, whilst Wordsworth loves to dwell on the 
interaction which can take place between them—the wedding of 
Nature to the discerning intellect of man, and the “creation 
which they with blended might accomplish.” 

It is interesting te note, in conclusion, a feature of these essays 
which shows us the writer in an entirely different light, and that 
is the practical sympathy displayed towards the country life and 
those whose occupations are connected with it. Jefferies was no 
sentimentalist: he welcomes modern methods in agriculture ; 
traction-engines, steam-ploughs, reaping-machines, and light 
railways, in his eyes, fall readily into the natural order of things, 
and there is no wailing over an idyllic past that can never be 
recalled. Even if he cannot say much for the new cottages from 
an esthetic point of view, the improvements in matters of 
sanitation, light, and air are set down as so much gain on the 
other side. He treats, too, of the life and manners of the country 
folk in the sympathetic way that comes from first-hand knowledge, 
and essays like those on Country Literature and Cottage Ideas 
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should do somewhat to widen the very limited horizons, and stir 
up a little the humdrum existence of the country villagers. 

But it is not as a writer on rural economy, or one whose works 
can furnish evidence for an agricultural commission, eminently 
capable as he was of dealing with this more directly practical part 
of the subject as well, that we shall turn to the writings of 
Richard Jefferies in the future. The old feeling which prompted 
men to speak of the earth as the “mother of us all” awoke in 
him a response that testified to such a tie as the loving intimacy 
of genuine relationship alone can bring. And of this love was 
born insight, so that he was enabled to read for us the secrets of 
the earth until things we had passed “a hundred times nor cared 
to see” were transfigured by his magic touch, as the moisture 
brings out the delicate veins of colour in a pebble, for— 


“He was a priest to us all 


Of the wonder and bloom of the world, 
Which we saw with his eyes, and were glad.” 


Cuarues FisHer. 





Dr. Carl. 


CuHarTer IL 


Everysopy who goes to Rome knows the Fontana di Trevi. 
Rome is the City of Fountains, but this is the most beautiful of 
them all. One forgives the sprawling figures for the sake of the 
rush and sparkle of the water as it breaks over the natural stones 
and the green moss. Every right-minded traveller who wants to 
come back to Rome (and who does not?) goes and drinks of this 
sparkling water and throws a scudo into the basin; this 
according to the old legend, makes one’s return quite certain. 

One April morning, quite early, before the city was well 
awake, a young English girl ran down from her hotel and 
performed this sacred rite. The air was fresh and keen, the 
streets very quiet, and she had the piazza to herself. 

The girl was young and tall; she had dressed hastily in a long 
cloak and a Tam o’ Shanter hat, and the hurried walk had given her 
a bright colour. It was a pretty sight as she stood close to the 
edge of the basin, and having stooped and drank, she raised her 
coin and threw it with all her might into the foam and sparkle. 
As it cut the water she clapped her hands and cried aloud, “ Now 
I am sure to come back to dear old Rome!” There should have 
been two sounds, the rush and murmur of the water and the clap 
of her hands, but there were three, and the third was the sharp 
snap of a Kodak. In an instant her quick ears caught it, and 
turning round she saw a young man coolly replacing his camera 
across his shoulder. 

She paused for a moment, just long enough to say to herself, 
“English clothes, but not an Englishman in them,” then she 
stepped up to him impetuously and said, flushing angrily: 
“ Next time you want a model you had better hire one on the 
steps of Trinita de’ Monti.” 

He answered (his blue eyes looking straight into her bright 
brown ones), “I do not understand English.” 

“You know enough to apologise,” she answered quickly. 
“ Apologise first, and then destroy your film, and remember in 
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future English ladies don’t like being snap-shotted by photo- 
graphic strangers.” She stamped her foot to emphasise her 
remark, and as a help to his foreign understanding. 

A smile came into his eyes as he answered in very broken 
English, “ Much anger, little sin.” 

“ Apologise,” she reiterated. “Say after me, ‘I am very sorry, 
and I beg your pardon.’” 

He said it like a boy at school. 

“Now destroy the film.” 

“No, it will be pretty; I keep it.” 

In a moment, before he could stop her, she pulled his camera 
from its case, withdrew the plug, touched the spring, and 
effectually destroyed the film. She handed it back to him with 
a little mock curtsey. 

“Tt is not done well,” he said, his fair face flushing angrily. 

She laughed mischievously, and said, “ Now you may go.” 

“T shall see you home,” he answered. 

“No, thank you. English girls do some strange things, but 
they don’t usually walk about Rome with strangers.” 

“No longer are we strangers; we shall be friends, and you will 
walk with your friend.” 

There was a note of power, of authority, in his voice, which 
was very acceptable to the girl’s instincts. 

She fitted on her gloves deliberately, and said, less aggressively, 
“No, Iam at the Hotel de Londres ; it is close here.” 

“Tt is my hotel also; let us go.” 

“T accept the inevitable,” she answered; then bluntly, “ Who 
are you?” 

“Tam Doctor Ormskallen, from Sweden.” 

She tried to say it after him, then said, “It is quite an 


impossible name; it breaks my teeth to say it. What is your 
Christian name ? ” 


“Carl.” 

“That is better; I will call you ‘Doctor Carl.’ My name is 
Margery Graham.” 

“Am I then to call you Margery?” 

“Certainly not; you must call me Miss Graham.” 

She found herself walking along the Via del Tritone in friendly 
talk with an absolute stranger. 

Dr. Carl followed up his success. “And you shall now show me 
to your people, and all will go well.” 

“T have no people,” she answered demurely. 

He paused for a moment, and then said slowly, “That is not 
well. Since when does the English girl travel alone ?” 
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“As regards this particular English girl, since last Tuesday, 
The fact is, I have people, but they are not available at present. 
My Aunt Jane represents my people, but I quarrelled with her 
and left her in Florence.” 

He answered only “So!” but like all foreigners he put 
surprise, displeasure, and interrogation into the monosyllable. 

“ Yes, we quarrelled over Giotto. Now tell me honestly, do you 
like Giotto?” 

“T think he is a bad beast.” 

She clapped her hands again as she had done at the 
fountain. ‘“ Ah, now you are my friend indeed! He hasn’t the 
remotest idea of perspective, and then such frightfully bad 
drawing.” 

“Yes, and his joints so bad, such evil anatomy.” 

“Yes,” she replied warmly ; “ but there’s another one as bad, or 
worse—a thing called Cimabue.” 

“ Yes, him I hate also; he does saints like this.” Then Dr. Carl 
fell into the angular attitudes and put on the vague expression 
of a Cimabue saint. 

“That is the identical person,” replied she. “If you were put 
in green tea-gown drapery, you'd be a perfect early Italian saint. 
Still I think Giotto is my special abhorrence; but Aunt Jane 
adores him, wallows in him; she spent two whole days in the 
Bardi Chapel, sat on a camp-stool, and sighed and murmured. I 
sat on another and swore—inwardly only, of course; the third 
day I struck, and said I would go to Rome for a time and then 
rejoin her, so Iam here, and Aunt Jane is still on her camp- 
stool in the Bardi Chapel. She never looks at anything later 
than the thirteenth century.” 

They passed the steps of the Trinita de’ Monti. 

“Don’t forget,” she said, looking up at him mischievously, 
“that is where models are to be hired; I think they only charge 
a franc an hour.” 

“ And you stood to me for nothing,” he answered laughingly. 

“No,” she replied, “ it cost you one whole film.” 

They were now at their hotel and paused for a moment in the 
entrance. He looked at her with mingled feelings. She jostled 
all his good steady-going Swedish proprieties; she puzzled kin, 
vexed him, attracted him and repulsed him; there was a direct- 
ness, a frankness, a freshness about her that bewildered him. But 
was it all right? He stood so long silent that at last she said 
laughingly— 

“You are weighing all the pros and cons about me; it is a man’s 
slow logical method. If we ever meet again, tell me to what conclu- 
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sion you come. She gave him her hand frankly; he held ita 
moment, and said laboriously — 

“T think I shall be glad you live in the nineteenth and not in 
the thirteenth century.” 

“By the bye,” she added, “you seem to understand English 
pretty well.” 

“Yes,” he said, “ but I never shall, when you speak it angrily 
to me.” 

She laughed and was gone. He took a cigarette and lit it. 
“Still it is strange,” he said to himself, “alone, so young and 
wild ; but then they are all strange—the English girls.” 


Cuapter II. 


Tuery met again next day. He was walking down a street leading 
to the Corso, and saw a crowd round a carriage. As usual, the 
excited Italians were all talking and gesticulating. At once he 
pushed his way in, and to his surprise he saw the young English 
girl in the centre of the throng. Everybody seemed talking at and 
to her, and she with flushed cheeks and bright eyes was vehemently 
replying, half in English half in Italian. 

“ What is the matter?” he said, pushing his way to her side. 

“The matter,” she cried, “that is the matter!” and she pointed 
to the horse in the carriage. It was a deplorable object—a large 
sore on the haunch and another under the collar. ‘“ And this 
wretch,” she cried, flashing round on the driver, “thrashed the poor 
creature till he could hardly stand. I hit him with my sunshade, and 
then a crowd came round.” 

“Gently,” replied Dr. Carl; ‘“‘ that was not a good way to work, 
it does harm, and no good at all.” He offered her his arm, and 
took her out of the crowd. 

She dropped his arm and said, “Go back and help the horse ; I 
can take care of myself.” But the crowd had melted as quickly as 
it had gathered. She waited in a doorway, and then they walked 
back to the hotel together. 

“It is no good,” he said rebukingly, “to lose one’s temper.” 

“When one sees a shameful thing done,” she flashed back, “one 
does not stop to reason and chop logic.” 

“Tt makes one ridiculous, and—-—” 

“What on earth does that matter?” she cried. “You think 
too much of yourself and your own dignity.” 

“T thought of yours,” he added parenthetically. 


“T would not mind being laughed at, all the length and breadth 
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of the Corso, if I could help a suffering animal. I think you Swedes 
have ice in your veins, instead of blood.” 

He looked at her quietly out of his calm blue eyes, and merely 
added slowly, “I do not think it wise.” 

She looked at him angrily out of her flashing brown eyes. 
“You have one or two things to learn, Dr. Carl, and amongst 
them is this, that wise or unwise, it is at any rate our English 
custom to sacrifice one’s own dignity and comfort, if one can 
prevent suffering.” Then she passed him like a flash and ran up 
the staircase. 

When half way up she remembered she had never thanked him 
for helping her out of the street row, so she ran down and caught 
him as he was drawing on his gloves in the doorway. She rushed 
at her thanks impetuously. 

“Treally am grateful for your help, though I forgot to thank you; 
you got me out of a row beautifully. You see, I was thinking all 
the time of the horse.” 

He followed her rapid utterance with difficulty. 

“Do all those quick words only mean, ‘Thank you, Dr. 
Carl ?’” 

“ Yes, that and no more.” 

Just outside the hotel was a flower-girl, with bunches of sweet 
violets. In a moment she had bought one and placed it in his 
button-hole, saying, “You were my knight, and see I have 
decorated you!” 

He paused a little, puzzled, then said slowly, “It is a great reward 
for small service.” 

He went on his way meditatively. In his slow, deliberate Scan- 
dinavian fashion he was weighing her in his balance, comparing 
her with the steady solid girls of his own circle, above all, bringing 
her to the test of his own household, thinking what his mother 
would say of a girl who ran about the world alone, pinned flowers 
in strange men’s button-holes, and talked and acted and lived as 
freely and independently as he did himself—perhaps more so. And 
whilst he was walking along the Roman streets thinking, and 
slowly vexing his soul, she was back in her hotel, and, standing in 
her bedroom, quickly summarised him on her finger-tips: “ A good, 
frank, noble nature, slow,” (and a touch on her thumb) “ vain, 
selfish, amiable, emotional and limited;” then the left hand being 
exhausted, she summed all up in a comprehensive, “Poor Dr. 
Carl!” and then finally, “ Dear Dr. Carl!” 
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Cuapter III. 


TuEy met in picture galleries, in churches, in the shops, in the 
streets, and in the hotel. He asked her to let him drive her out to 
Tivoli, and she declined. 

“T want to come,” she said frankly, “ but, for all that, I decline.” 

They had begun to re-act on each other, without knowing it them- 
selves. She had broken down hisstolid slow manner of viewing things, 
and he had sobered and steadied her wilder flights. Sometimes she 
had outbursts, her vivid electric nature dashing itself against his 
quiet impassive strength. Once she lost her temper, and having been 
beaten in an argument, she took to rating him about being selfish. 

“ You are dawdling through life ; all your strength and manhood 
are wasted in eating, sleeping, putting on smart clothes, and 
taking things easy. Rome and its antiquities are nothing to you; 
your mind seems never more than half awake, you are selfish to 
the core ; it would need an earthquake to rouse you.” 

He looked at her glowing face with half a smile in his blue eyes. 
“T think you are my earthquake, for often you stir me very deep.” 

When she saw his smile, she grew still more angry. “ Ah, if 
only I could stir you, get you out of your narrow groove, lift you to 
higher efforts, wider views! All your energies centre on yourself.” 

He kept his temper admirably, never even questioned her right 
to scold him. He said in answer, “I shall try to be better for 
your sake.” 

“ No, not for my sake, for you own, for humanity’s, for His sake ” 
—she pointed to a crucifix in a shop window. Her anger had 
passed and left her silent and tired; she said little more till they 
reached the hotel, then she asked him suddenly, “ What are you 
doing to-morrow morning ?” 

“T am going out from ten till one.” 

“T want you to take me to a farewell visit to the Colosseum. 
Put off your engagement.” 

“Tt cannot be put off.” There was a mocking light in his eyes 
as he spoke; she was seized with sudden curiosity. 

“Ts it so important ? What is it? Is it pleasure or business? 
Tell me at once.” 

“No.” 

She drew with the point of her parasol in the gravel. ‘“ Well, 
never mind, I shall find out.” 

He smiled, bowed, and left her. 

A little after one o'clock, from her window overlooking the Piazza 


di Spagna she saw him drive back to the hotel. She made a note 
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of the number of the carriage, and of the driver. At three o'clock 
she hailed the man, and told him to drive her out to the Tomb of 
Cecilia Metella. She spoke Italian fairly well, and when out in the 
open she knelt on the back seat and began her inquiries. 

“Where did you take the signor to this morning ?” 

Instantly the driver was interested. “Ah, the good doctor? 
Why, I drove him to his work.” 

“His work! What work?” 

“Does not the signorina know, three times a week he goes to 
the poorest part of Rome, and doctors all the poor people for 
nothing? They all know him and love him; the children run to 
meet him, he is very wise, and so tender. I myself have a bad 
chest, and he has done it great good.” 

She grew pale, and said quietly, “I have changed my mind. It 
is very hot, drive me back to the hotel.” 

At dinner she saw him across the room; he bowed and smiled. 
As he passed her going out, she touched his sleeve and said, “I 
wish to speak to you in ten minutes in the corridor on the first floor.” 

He took out his watch and said, “In ten minutes.” 

He was a few minutes late, and she stood in the dimly lit corridor 
tapping her foot impatiently on the ground. Soon he came saunter- 
ing along, humming an air from Verdi. ‘‘ A hundred pardons,” he 
said, “if I have kept you waiting.” 

She began without preface. “I want to tell you that I am sorry 
for all the bitter, cruel and untrue things I said to you yesterday. 
I know them to be untrue now, for I know what you have done here 
in Rome; it is noble and worthy of you, and I honour you. Will you 
forgive me and try to forget all I said ?” 

He would have spoken, but she stayed him. The tears stood 
in her eyes, but she held them back bravely. 

“T don’t feel worthy to touch your hand again.” In an instant 
he held out both his hands, and she clasped them ; then before he 
could stay her, she raised one to her lips and kissed it, and then 
fled down the corridor. He called after her, but she had gone. 
He stood a moment in deep thought, then he raised his hand and 
kissed the place she had touched. 


Cuapter IY, 


“Do you play?” she said to him quite suddenly and apropos of 
nothing at all. 


“T am a practical man,” he answered; “I know nothing of 
music.” 
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She shook her head. “The placid level Scandinavian type 
must always have some outlet; you have yours, and I think it is 
music. I did not ask if you understood music, I asked if you 
played.” 

That evening he passed through the music saloon, and she rose 
from a quiet corner and said to him with a pretty imperative 
gesture, “ Play!” 

He sat down submissively to the piano and played a simple 
little subject with one hand ; then he began to expand it, filling 
it out with a series of beautiful harmonies. He had a soft, caress- 
ing touch, the power of a man and the delicacy of a woman; it 
grew under his hand. He had not playeda dozen notes before he 
heard Margery say softly under her breath, “I thought so.” He 
was playing his best, his mood was good, and the subtle charm 
of a responsive and sympathetic listener was acting on him. He 
had a story in his head, and he was telling it to her through his 
music. She had moved to the side of the piano and was leaning 
on it, her face hidden on her hands. Usually he was not per- 
ceptive, but music always heightened his faculties, and he noticed 
the tender grace of her bent neck, the poise of the delicate head, 
and all the harmonious lines of her falling draperies. A light 
came into his blue eyes. He knew he was playing his best; his 
soul went into his music; he filled the room with ringing chords, 
with a sudden rush and fervour of hope, with an indescribable elation 
and joy; and then when all was at its highest level came a first 
hint of trouble and doubt, the minor key grew deeper in its 
sorrow and despair, the very atmosphere seemed full of grief and 
terror; but just towards the end came a note or two of peace and 
rest, and then, silence. 

The girl’s hands dropped from her face ; she was white to her 
very lips; her face was tear-stained. She whispered softly, “‘ And 
so he died?” 

He answered as softly—‘ Yes, he died, and it was best so.” 

Their eyes met for a moment; neither spoke, no words were 
needed. She walked unsteadily to the door and was gone. 


CHaprer Y. 


Tuey did not meet for two days; then he came to her after break- 
fast and said, “I want to show you my photographs, the fruits 
of my Kodak.” He had journeyed through Egypt, and in one or 
two of the pictures he himself appeared standing on break-neck 
places on the tops of towers and gateways. “It is a weakness of 
mine. I loved climbing as a boy, I love it as a man.” 
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“Why do you do it?” she asked in her blunt way. “It seems 
to me mere bravado.” 

“T suppose it is,” he answered naively. “I have strong limbs, 
a steady head and a sure foot, and I like to use them ; you English 
like bravado. Look at your men who bathe in your park in the 
ice and snow ; it is folly, and I will be foolish also.” 

“You have a mother.” 

“Yes, but when I see a difficult thing that others flinch from, 
the devil enters into me, and I do it.” 

There was a strange languor about her as she sat there wearily 
turning the photos. She gathered them together in a neat heap, 
patting the edges into order. She said, without looking up, “I 
am going back to Florence to Aunt Jane to-morrow.” 

She had wondered if he would show any surprise or regret, but 
to her amazement he laughed, saying in quite cheerful tones, 
“So, to-morrow! Why, I shall hardly have time to pack.” 

In an instant she understood, and a wave of delicious joy filled 
her heart; her languor had vanished, but she answered quietly, 
“What has your packing to do with my leaving?” 

“Only,” he answered gaily, “because I go also to see Florence 
and Aunt Jane; and now this is our last night in Rome, let us go to 
the Colosseum ; it is nearly full moon, and it will be beautiful.” 

“Yes, we will go,” she answered delightedly. And when the 
evening came they went. 

The vast building was wrapped in profound peace. They 
sauntered round the galleries, and Rome lay at their feet, bathed 
in the vivid Italian moonlight; then they stood in the great 
arena and thought of the old days. 

“Of what are you thinking?” she asked suddenly, breaking 
the silence. 

“Of the gladiators and the love of conquest, and of the 
triumphs of strength. And you?” 

“Of the martyrs, and of endurance, and of the triumph that 
comes afterwards.” 

“Would you die for a perhaps?” 

“T don’t know, it is much to ask; but any way, I could suffer 
for it.” 

She shuddered a little and drew her cloak round her, and then 
in a moment or two she missed him. She was startled at finding 
herself alone, and called his name impatiently ; then she saw him 
far above her, standing on a towering piece of broken wall. The 
moonlight fell full upon him, and she could see the gleam of his 
blue eyes. She called again to him in a panic of fear. “ For 
Heavyen’s sake, come down!” 
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His laugh rang back in answer, and she then saw him take the 
bunch of violets she had given him days ago, and lovingly kiss it. 
At that moment the stones on which he stood crumbled, and gave 
way. He staggered, snatched at a broken cornice, but it broke 
in his hand, and with a terrible crash he fell at her feet. With 
him came a shower of broken stones and dust, all the echoes of 
the vast building waking to the rush of the falling masonry. She 
was not the woman to scream or faint; in a moment she had his 
head on her bosom, found his pocket flask, unscrewed it with her 
teeth, and poured some Cognac down his throat. She never 
flinched or lost her head; she slipped her hand over his heart and 
felt that it still beat; only her face in the moonlight was as the 
face of quite an old woman. A little stream of blood trickled 
from his lips. He opened his eyes and murmured, “ Put me flat 
on the ground.” 

She laid him down softly, and stretching herself beside him, 
she bent her head close to his. Once more his lips quivered, 
“Don’t go for help, my back is broken. Let me die alone with 
you. You see the music told us true—‘ and so he died.’ ” 

She held his hand close in hers. She only whispered in reply, 
“Oh, Carl!” 

He spoke again: “I love you.” 


She gave a little dry sob; her hand tightened on his. “ Yes, 
dear, I know.” 

Then he said, “ Keep my violets for me always.” There was a 
moment of silence, and as the grey shadow stole slowly across his 
face he whispered, “ Kiss me.” Their lips met in one long kiss 
and clung together till the end came. 

* * * 


* * 


It is true that Margery had drank of the waters of Trevi and 
thrown her coin into the magic fountain, and though the spell is 
infallible, she never came back to Rome. 

The years pass by, and there are grey hairs amidst the brown. 
She lives for others—a noble, self-denying life as a hospital nurse. 

“ He would have liked it,” she said; “it will bring me a little 
closer to him.” And now in place of the pain and smart has come 
2 beautiful strong peace, so that when people look into her eyes 
they say, “She has a face like a benediction.” 








A Kentish Arcadia. 


It lies among hop-gardens and green pastures, ‘“ medowes 
enamelled with all sorts of eie-pleasing flowers; thickets, which 
being lined with most pleasant shade, are witnessed so too by the 
cheerful disposition of many well-tuned birds”; and if it be not 
Sir Philip Sidney’s own “Arcadia,” it is not many miles distant 
from the poet’s home at Penshurst and the little village which is 
supposed to have inspired his pen. The fair and fertile Wealden 
country surrounds it with a wealth of woodland and an atmo- 
sphere of eternal peace and plenty such as can hardly be matched 
outside the Garden of England, and in no land but “this other 
Eden, demi-Paradise.” Close by are great masses of the sand- 
stone rock for which the borderland of Kent and Sussex is remark- 
able; they are in themselves well worth a visit, though not the 
Tom Tiddler’s ground which might be imagined from the fact 
that they are the property of the Goldsmiths’ Company of the 
City of London ; their feet stand in a tangled mass of underwood 
and bracken, and their heads look out over the pine-tree tops, 
across wooded valleys to wooded heights and away to Crowborough 
Beacon, the highest point in the Wealden area. 

The guide-books in their learned ignorance suppose these rocks 
to be the main attraction that should bring the stranger hither ; 
but it is not until he turns his back upon them, and upon the 
railway station, and the new village with its modern church and 
chapel, its hotel and coffee-tavern, that he discovers Arcadia. 

Arcadia itself has nothing to do with the tourist and the 
railway. One note only in the whole gamut of its history and 
geography forces the nineteenth century upon the mind, and 
that is one which has in it a ring of the adventure and chivalry 
of the Golden Age rather than the clang of to-day. A century or 
two rolls back unheeded; to-day becomes a nightmare dream, 
“with phantoms an unprofitable strife,” when the wanderer 
wakes to find himself in this happy nook that lies steeped in 
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summer sunshine and summer silence; and an aroma of other 
days penetrates him—an aroma of which he has had perchance 
whiffs now and again in the sound of a pastoral symphony 
or the scent of a lavender-bed, but which had been till now only 
a vague flitting consciousness, like the intangible perception of 
a previous life. Here he is in yesterday, and yesterday, as seen 
in Arcadia, is a thing to be desired. 

Arcadia’s village green rises before him ; it is something of an 
upturned triangle in shape, ascending steeply from the point to 
the “base,” and along this upper side is a row of curiously- 
pollarded lime-trees, half-revealing and half-concealing a medley 
of red-brown tiles and white boarding which constitutes a line of 
gabled cottages. Three-fourths of each house appear at first 
sight to consist of almost vertical red roof; but this is partly an 
illusion produced by the intervention of the screen of trees. ‘The 
upper storey is fronted with tiles, and at a little distance this 
runs into one plane with the long slope above, and the windows 
become attics in the midst of it. The lower storeys are of brick 
or wood ; when the wood is outermost it is in the form of parallel 
lines of overlapping timbers, which is the favourite style for 
house fronts and porches, and sometimes for sides and backs of 
houses too, in the Weald of Kent. The roofs are of square red 
tiles, of an ancient pattern never seen on a modern dwelling, in 
spite of all the Elizabethan and Queen Anne devices reproduced 
by the picturesque fancy of the fashionable architect. The half- 
timbering, so popular with the “antique” builder and restorer, 
is plentiful round about Arcadia as a variation upon the wholly 
wooden fronts, but the thick thatches which give to the rural 
cottages in the neighbouring county of Hampshire the appearance 
of inhabited haystacks, seem to be practically unknown. 

The central houses of Arcadia’s upper row on the village green 
have charming oriel windows, the rest latticed casements. At 
one end, its door approached sideways by a flight of steps, is the 
village inn. It bears no name, but a crown is depicted on the 
little sign. And between cottages and stiff quaint pollards is a 
narrow footpath, with old-fashioned posts and chains dividing it 
from the Green. There are seats within the precincts of the 
Green beneath more spreading trees, for talking age and whisper- 
ing lovers made; and at the foot of the close is the village street 
—if that can be called a street which has for the most part but 
one side to it. It is the High Street, for it contains the butcher’s 
shop and the post-office. ‘The butcher’s shop is a little gabled 
and timbered addendum built out from an old-fashioned dwelling, 
and shaded by two tall trees that grow in the “street” hard by. 
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The post-office is much humbler and more antiquated, and but 
for the name wherewith it is labelled and the slit beneath the 
latticed window, you would as soon think of going for your letters 
or expecting to get a penny postage-stamp at the Toad Rock on 
Rusthall Common. 

Further on is the blacksmith’s, and near it the cottage where 
the church key may be borrowed from the most amiable of 
custodians, No two of the houses are of the same design—the 
ancient builder built a house as a separate entity; the modern one 
draws out a terrace, like a telescope tube, an iteration of ugli- 
nesses—but they have a family likeness in gables and wooden 
fronts, little latticed windows close under the eaves, red tiles, and 
massive outside chimneys. There are flowers and greenery in 
the windows, on the walls and round about. Patches of great 
purple clematis glow on the house fronts, scarlet and white petals 
gleam out here and there among green leaves, tall yellow evening 
primroses and a dozen other straggling plants climb down the 
bank by the roadside. 

There are very few people about; a man cutting the grass in 
the churchyard which skirts one side of the Green, the milkman 
going his rounds. Otherwise the stillness is broken only by the 
sudden shriek of a parrot up somewhere among the gables and 
the lattices of the upper lime-tree alley, answered by an echoing 
“chauk-chauk” from another Poll in some invisible retreat near 
the butcher’s shop at the foot of the triangle. They make the 
gun warmer and the stillness more still. 

Presently there is another sound. The church clock strikes. 
The clock is one of the curiosities of Arcadia. It is in the gable 
of the church which overlooks the Green, above the large, Per- 
pendicular west window; it has only one hand, and as you look 
through the window you see the immensely long pendulum slowly 
and ponderously swinging to and fro. The works are all uncased, 
and hang down inside the edifice, the weights depending from the 
beams. The loud tick is audible not only in every corner of the 
building, but outside the porch; and by the time you have 
become accustomed to its “cling-clang” there is a sudden whirring 
and rattle which makes the nervous hearer jump and look round, 
with the idea that something is going to fall on his head or to 
explode. It is only the venerable clock preparing to strike the 
hour. The clergyman here has no need for an hour-glass to 
remind him of the time, the congregation can scarcely require a 
beadle to keep them awake. 

It is a neat little church of the late Perpendicular period, built 
of red brick, with a blue ceiling and wainscotted walls, and with 
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a big south porch going off into Renaissance work, for there is a 
pediment above the doorway, and “rustic” stone-work on either 
side of it. Within the pediment are the Prince of Wales’ feathers 
carved in stone, and on a tablet beneath is engraved an inscrip- 
tion quaintly recording the fact that the church was built in 
celebration of Prince Charles’s happy return from Spain, whither 
he went to wed the Infanta Maria. His home-coming, safe and 
unwed, was so great a cause of rejoicing to English folk, who had 
had enough of Spanish marriages, that it was the signal for 
general fireworks, bell-ringing, and thanksgivings in the churches; 
and this sacred edifice was another testimony of gratitude: 
“ Folicissimvm Caroli Principii ex Hispaniis reditum sarcellum 
hoc. 1625.” 

The church was originally the private chapel belonging to the 
great house, though now it possesses a slender endowment of its 
own for the preaching of the Gospel to the good people of 
Arcadia, given, as a tablet near the door informs us, in the early 
part of the present century. It stands at the edge of the park, 
and the visitor may go through the churchyard and down among 
the dark trees and by the lake and the narrow stream, till in a 
few minutes he comes in sight of the manor-house, a delightful 
old house of its kind, encircled by a wide moat, which is broad 
and deep enough for a river, and which flows close up against the 
ancient and sombre walls, except in front, where there is a bridge, 
and beyond that a lawn with terrace walks. 

The house, like the chapel, is of dull red brick, and has a 
classic portico, but its history is more remote than that of the 
church, It has two great projecting wings, slanting gables, and 
massive chimney stacks built against the exterior walls. It is 
more silent, more old-world than even Arcadia’s self. Encircled 
and cut off from the world by the placid-flowing stream, it hardly 
looks a dwelling for flesh-and-blood inhabitants, but “like a picture 
seemeth all,” sleeping on as heedless of time and chance as of the 
waters that slip past the walls; and, like the Sleeping Palace, it 
would appear that “ All things in their place remain, as all were 
ordered ages since.” But the spell has not extended to 

“The peacock in his laurel bower, 
The parrot in his gilded wires.” 
Half a dozen peacocks with gorgeous tails strut upon the lawn 
and terraces, and shriek as loudly as the parrots of the village ; a 
company of white pigeons flutter about the steep, red-tiled 
mansard roof. 

The history of the manor goes back to early Plantagenet days, 

and the present house was rebuilt on the old stone foundations in 
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the first half of the fifteenth century. The place was then the 
property of the gallant Richard Waller, who distinguished 
himself at Agincourt by his valour, and by rescuing the Duke of 
Orleans, when that hope of France lay buried beneath a heap of 
slain. 

The Duke and Prince Hal had been rival suitors for the hand 
of fair Isabella of Valois, Richard the Second’s young widow, and 
the Duke was also next heir to the Dauphin to the crown of 
France, so that though the victorious monarch did what he could 
to cheer the heartbroken Orleans, he kept him ever after safely 
within his own kingdom. “Make good cheer,” he bid the 
vanquished prince, who would fain have starved himself to death 
in his grief. “If God has given me grace to win this victory, 
I acknowledge it is through no merit of my own, but for the 
punishment of the vices of France,’—which may or may not have 
been comforting to the Frenchman—and then he gave him into 
the charge of the valiant Waller, to whom was granted henceforth 
to bear on his escutcheon the arms of France, hanging by a label 
on a walnut tree. And the knight brought his noble prisoner to 
Arcadia, the charms of which must have helped to console him, 
poet as he was, for the cruel fortunes of war. 

During his captivity, the rebuilding of the mansion took place. 
Duke and knight are both commemorated in the south-east 
window of the chapel, near the pulpit; the side-lights bear the 
date “1415” with the emblazoned arms of Orleans and Waller 
respectively, while below are the inscriptions, “To the memory 
of Charles, Duke of Orleans, who, during his captivity at Groom- 
bridge” (the working-day name of Arcadia) “was a benefactor 
to the parish church,” indicating that the Duke found in religion 
as well as in poetry a solace for his troubles; and “To the 
memory of Sir Richard Waller, Kt., of Groombridge, by whom 
Charles, Duke of Orleans, was rescued at the Battle of Agin- 
court.” 

Subsequently the manor passed from the Waller family, and 
the centre light preserves the fame of the loyal squire who gave 
thanks in bricks and mortar for the escape of Prince Charles from 
the craft of the Spaniards:—‘“ To the memory of John Packer, 
of Groombridge Place, Esquire, founder of this chapel, 1625.” 

Arcadia is well off for knightly associations, modest little 
village though it be. Antiquaries have said that every village in 
England has links with the history of the nation; and this, at 
least, is true of our Kentish hamlet. Victor and vanquished on 


“The field of Agincourt 
Fought on the day of Crispin Crispianus,” 
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the captive soldier-poet of France, ‘‘ Duke of Orleans, nephew to 
the king,” the chivalrous gaoler-host, Shakespeare’s kingly king, 
uplifting the dauntless battle-cry :— 


“God for Harry, England, and St. George” 


speak again from the old mceated house, the blazoned window. 
A sadder monarch and a prisoner more unfortunate is recalled by 
the existence of the chapel itself—he to whose end the old church 
in the neighbouring town bears witness in its dedication: King 
Charles the Martyr, another royal English consort of a princess 
of France. 

And yet again this Arcadia has a story for us, a story of our 
own Victorian days, and of English victories of a different sort 
from those of war and strife, yet as alien in spirit as those appear 
to the peaceful sleepy little Eden of the Kentish Weald. Above 
the church door is a tablet, its masonry yet hardly dry, bearing 
these words :— 

“WiLtiAM Cotton OSWELL. 

“ Erected by a few remaining friends of his early life in England, India, 
and Africa, who loved him as a brother, by the Royal Geographical 
Society in recognition of his discovery in 1849 of Lake Ngami, together 
with his friend and companion Dr. Livingstone, and by many friends of 
later years who will never forget his strength and gentleness, his ever- 


ready help in need, his cheerfulness, unselfishness, and great humility. 
1818-1893.” 


Oswell was an old Rugbeian, and his portrait was unveiled at 
Rugby school on Midsummer Day, 1894, by his friend and school- 
fellow Judge Hughes. At school his strength and splendid 
physique gained him the sobriquet of “the Muscleman,” and 
in Africa he excelled as a mighty hunter before the Lord, as well 
as in the realm of the explorer. 

In 1851, he with Livingstone discovered the Zambesi River and 
the great Victoria Falls, for which he was awarded the medal of 
the French Geographical Society ; and after travels and adventures 
in India and South Africa, he went out to the Crimea, and was 
employed on secret service work by Lord Raglan, subsequently 
going to South America, where he met his fate in the person of 
Miss Agnes Rivas. The passion for adventure, and the fascinations 
of big game were overpowered, and he returned to his own land, 


and built himself a house in Arcadia. Sir Samuel Baker says 
of him :— 


“His extreme gentleness, utter recklessness of danger, and complete 
unselfishness made him friends everywhere, and attracted the native mind 
to the degree of adoration. He was the Nimrod of South Africa, without 
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a rival and without an enemy, the greatest hunter ever known in modern 
times, the truest friend, and most thorough example of the English 
gentleman.” 


And Judge Hughes, in his speech at Rugby, spoke thus of the 
great hunter’s later life in his Kentish home :— 


“To the poor he was not a mere benefactor, but every man’s, woman’s, 
and child’s personal friend, every little illness or accident was a certain 
summons to ‘the master,’ as he was generally called, and if remonstrated 
with he would smile and say there was something in being able to send for 
a doctor whom they had not to pay.” 


He was an enthusiastic gardener, too, as well as a skilled 
amateur medico, and “the whole neighbourhood was stocked with 
flowers from Hillside.” 

He lies beneath a simple marble cross in the little churchyard of 
Arcadia, bequeathing to the pilgrim of to-day not the least 
gracious and goodly of the memories which haunt the quaint 
timbered cottages, the Stuart chapel, and the moated house. 


Linpa GARDINER. 











A Good-Natured Friend. 


Ir will certainly be a lesson to me. Never again will I go out of 
my way to do a good turn to any one; the game is not worth the 
candle. Where I hoped for thanks I meet abuse; where I looked 
for gratitude I am overwhelmed with reproaches. Such is, 
however, only too often the fate of the philanthropist; and why 
should I expect to fare better than perhaps worthier people? 
Man’s ingratitude has been the theme of thinkers and poets from 
the earliest ages, and as I have nothing particularly novel to add 
to their remarks, I will not dwell upon the subject. I merely 
repeat that it will be a lesson to me. 

Still I must say that Tom Denzil has really behaved very 
shabbily. He ought to have regarded the mere fact of my 
coming forward to lend him a helping hand as a very great 
compliment, for I do not as a rule excite myself about things 
that don’t concern me. So long as I am happy and comfortable 
myself, I care little how the world wags with any of my acquaint- 
ance, “the greatest good of the greatest number” has always 
been my motto through life, but then in my estimation number 
one is by far the greatest of all the numbers. Not that I ama 
selfish man—oh, dear, no! but if there is only one chair in a 
room, and there are several people who require seats, why, I 
always coutrive, if possible, to get that chair for myself. That 
is not selfishness, it is merely the charity that begins at home. 
But if I am not selfish, I certainly am somewhat indifferent to the 
sorrow of others; and, therefore, Tom Denzil ought, I say again, 
to have been highly flattered at the readiness with which I came 
forward to his assistance. Certainly I would not have done as 
much for any one else, and indeed it was not without certain 
inward qualms that I abandoned my usual policy of non-inter- 
vention on this occasion. But the case was a peculiar one, and 
many circumstances connected with it led me to take that 
decisive action, which has since been so misinterpreted. 
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Tom Denzil and I had been in the same house at school, where 
he had officiated as my fag for the space of two terms, and the 
same college at Oxford, though he only came up there shortly 
before I went down. But during the next three years I met him 
pretty frequently in the course of his flying visits to town; for 
we belonged to the same club and had many tastes in common, so 
that we had become quite intimate by the time that Denzil, his 
college career concluded, came to London to read for the Bar. 
At least that was his ostensible object, but, as a matter of fact, 
he wished to study “life,” not law. His father was a wealthy 
squire in Norfolk, and as Tom was his only son, his future was 
secured; but Norfolk, where Mr. Denzil, senior—an agriculturist 
before everything—chose to live all the year round, is not a 
wildly gay county, while Tom, at that time a lively young man of 
twenty-two, did not scruple to describe it as “infernally dull.” 
So he invented the legal fiction, successfully imposing upon his 
father, who thought that the knowledge of a little law might 
not come amiss to his son, when in due course he was added to 
the Commission of the Peace. Not that it was really requisite, 
for he himself had rubbed along very nicely without any learning 
of the kind; but then those radical papers made such a fuss 
about things nowadays, that a J.P. was almost obliged to know 
something of the law of the land in self-defence ! 

So two years ago last October, Tom Denzil came up to town 
with his father’s blessing, and—what was more to the purpose— 
a handsome allowance, putting up at Morley’s Hotel till he could 
look out rooms of his own. Now, it happened—strangely enough 
—that I, too, was staying at Morley’s just then, with exactly the 
same object in view; for I had left my old chambers and had not 
yet found new ones to suit my taste and purse. Such being the 
ease, what more natural than that we should propose to live 
together? At all events, that’s what we agreed upon, and after 
a comparatively short hunt, we succeeded in securing excellent 
rooms at the top of a lofty building in the Temple. These rooms, 
which had been provided with a wealth of dark oak panelling by 
a previous tenant, were very handsomely—not to say luxuriously 
—furnished by us, thanks to the liberality of old Mr. Denzil, who 
had sent his son a large cheque to defray the cost. To be sure 
I had a good stock of furniture of my own, which I had stored ; 
but I only took the very pick of it for my own bedroom. Not 
for worlds would I have deprived the old man of the pleasure he 
doubtless felt in giving to his son with a free hand. 

The furnishing completed, we took possession of our castle; 
and from the first we got on together excellently. Tom was one 
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of those delightful easy-going fellows who take everything as it 
comes, and are quite satisfied with the second-best bedroom, the 
least comfortable chair, and the leg of a chicken; consequently 
the first choice of everything fell to my share. That’s the kind 
of man I like to live with. Also, Tom had exactly the same taste 
in cigars as I have, and as he got in a large stock of the finest 
and most expensive brand which he pressed me—dear old Tom, I 
never could refuse him anything !—to use as my own, I was in 
clover so far as tobacco was concerned. I am one of those men 
who “ prefer a pipe,” but who always accept a cigar when it is 
offered them. Then we'were always well supplied with game in 
its season. Sometimes Tom would run out of town for a day or 
two's shooting, but in any case old Mr. Denzil was always sending 
in hampers filled with the spoils of his gun, until I began to feel 
quite fond of the dear old man. I had never seen him, it is true; 
but I pictured him to myself, a tall broad-shouldered John Bull, 
an older edition of his son, with ruddy face and silver hair, 
striding along the furrows with his dogs at his heels, the “ Fine 
Old English Gentleman ” of the ballad, in short. But as he had 
never been photographed, I was unable to verify my vision, for 
Tom was utterly incapable of describing anything save a race or 
a run. 

Yes, they were certainly pleasant days. Below us the bees 
buzzed busily in and out of the legal hive, “gathering honey 
all the day,” and, often enough, no doubt, planting their stings 
deep into the unwary ones who came their way; but, up above, 
we two drones led a delightfully lazy life, breakfasting at noon, 
lounging for hours over our cigars, sallying out for our pleasure 
when the lamps were lit, and going to bed at any hour that 
pleased us. 

Certainly, Tom was extravagant. Our household bills—of 
which I always paid exactly half—were moderate enough, but he 
managed to spend money freely in a thousand-and-one ways. 
For instance, he was always giving little dinners at Richmond, 
lunch and launch excursions up river to Cookham or Caver- 
sham, and pleasant, if somewhat uproarious, suppers after the 
theatre. I was nearly always present at those festivities, but of 
course I only went in order to keep a check, if possible, upon his 
extravagance, though I am sorry to say that I never succeeded in 
doing so. But my intentions were good—and so were the dinners. 
Such things, however, cost money, and as they exhausted the 
larger portion of Tom’s allowance; his bills with all the trades- 
men with whom he had credit, rapidly increased. There were the 
wine bills—he would insist on getting in a large stock of wines 
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and spirits, and of course I had to help to drink them, once they 
were there, for I hate to see good liquor wasted—the tailor, the 
florist, the livery stableman, the bootmaker, and twenty others; 
but they were wonderfully patient with him, for they knew all 
about him, and that his father would be sure to come to the 
rescue sooner or later. However, when they had “a large amount 
to make up by” such and such a date, they would indulge in a 
certain amount of gentle dunning—one miscreant, whose name [| 
shall certainly not advertise by mentioning it, actually had the 
audacity to send a writ after waiting less than eighteen months 
for his money, but such ingratitude was rare—and perhaps Tom’s 
correspondence consisted rather too much of the “ to-amount-of- 
account-rendered ” character to be altogether pleasant. But, after 
all, these were only trifling drawbacks; I know I never allowed 
such paltry details to worry me. So the time went on, pleasantly 
if not particularly profitably— 
“ And we with singing cheered the way, 
And crowned with all the tradesmen lent, 


From April on to April went 
And glad of heart from May to May!” 


But last June—or about eighteen months after we first began 
to live together—there came a change. Denzil, who had always 
declared that there was no place like London, now began to make 
frequent excursions into the country——and this at the very height 
of the season! Also, his temper became singularly variable. At 
one time he would be moody and irritable, at another madly 
hilarious, and at yet a third, sentimentally melancholy. I guessed 
at once what was wrong with him; any intelligent person must 
have seen that the poor fool was in love. Then I knew that I 
had only to wait patiently and that I should have the whole 
precious story confided to me at the first suitable opportunity. A 
man in love can no more keep the secret to himself than a boy 
with a new watch can refrain from constantly looking at the 
time. He must have a confidant of some kind, and I felt sure, 
judging by the hungry look in his eyes when he sometimes 
glanced at me, that I had already been mentally marked down by 
Tom as his victim. 

Such was, indeed, the case; and one day, about three weeks 
after the first appearance of the more violent symptoms, when we 
were enjoying the first cigar after breakfast, Tom, who had been 
unusually silent all the morning, suddenly divulged the great 
secret, which had been no secret to me from the first. 

“ Bangs,” he said abruptly (my name is Bangs), “I’ve some- 
thing to tell you. Do you know, I think I’m in love?” 
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“ Aren’t you sure?” was my natural retort. 

“Well, I’ve never been in love before,” he replied with a sickly 
attempt at merriment, “and so I can’t say definitely. But I 
think I’m hit, Bangs, and rather badly.” 

“ And who is the lady, may I ask?” 

“She is an angel!” he cried enthusiastically. 

“ Of course,” I replied, “ but what is her terrestrial name—and 
station ?” 

“Her name?” he said with some hesitation, “oh, yes; her 
name. Well, her name’s Tims.” 


“There is a certain sweet simplicity about Tims,” I admitted, 
“but it is not aristocratic.” 

“Did you ever hear a story about a pot and a kettle?” he asked 
with a silly sneer. ‘ Now, I don’t call Bangs particularly aristo- 
cratic, do you know.” 

There is no use arguing with a man in love, so I did not 
attempt to convince him of the immeasurable superiority— 
obvious to the meanest capacity—of Bangs to Tims. I merely 
smiled tolerantly—the sort of smile one bestows on a peevish 
child—and said : 

“Well; who is Miss Tims ?” 

“She is the most charming girl I ever saw in the whole course 
of my life. The most beautiful in all Eng re 

“Quite so,” I broke in, “they always are. But what is her 
station? How does she appear to the rest of the world, who 
haven’t your eyes—to the sordid worldlings who know nothing of 
love?” 

“No one can help admiring her,” he said rather sulkily. “ You 
would if you only saw her.” 

“No doubt;” I admitted politely, “but will your father? 
What is Mr. Tims ?” 

“He is a farmer.” 

“A gentleman farmer?” I suggested gently. 

“At all events, his daughter’s a lady,” was the evasive answer, 
which, however, quite satisfied me that Mr. Tims was not a 
gentleman farmer. 

“T see,” I said, “‘all for love, and the world well lost,’ eh ? 
Well, I’ve nothing particular to do to-day, so you can tell me all 
about it. Wait a bit,’ I went on, with a sigh of resignation, 
“wait till I’ve lit a fresh cigar. Smoking is said to deaden one’s 
sense of suffering Now do your worst. Fire away!” 

That was all he wanted to set him going. At once the flood- 
gates were opened, and an overwhelming torrent of twaddle burst 
forth, though from time to time there drifted past a stray spar or 
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sense, which I managed to grasp. Putting these together, I 
found his love-story to be much as follows. 

In the preceding April, it appears, Denzil, who goes in occasion- 
ally for walking expeditions, happened to sprain his ankle badly 
near a farmhouse in Kent—the abode of the lowly but virtuous 
and beautiful Maria Tims. With all the alacrity of the Good 
Samaritan, or of a woman of business with lodgings to let, she 
took the wanderer in, and sent for the village doctor, who pre- 
scribed absolute rest for some few days to come. Confinement in 
a small farmhouse, with absolutely nothing to do, and nothing to 
read save an old volume of ‘ Pamela; or, Virtue Rewarded,’ would 
have driven me mad ina day. It had practically the same effect 
on Denzil, for he fell desperately in love with the lowly but, etc , 
Maria Tims, who tended him with the devotion of a saint, or of a 
South Sea Islander fattening up a shipwrecked mariner for home 
consumption. At the close of a fortnight Denzil was sufficiently 
recovered to return to London, but he left his heart behind him. 

Of course, when he mentioned the sprained ankle I remembered 
at once that something of the kind had happened to him in the 
spring, but these trifling accidents (to others) are of such small 
account that I had, for the time, really forgotten all about it. 
However, looking back over the past few months while my 
companion droned monotonously on, I could now see plainly that 
it was shortly after Denzil’s return from the unfortunate Kent 
expedition that I first noticed the alteration in his manner which 
had since become so marked, and that he began to make those 
constant excursions into the country which by June had excited 
my suspicions. Like the moth to the flame he had returned to 
the vicinity of his rustic charmer again and again, and two days 
before he confided his sad story to me he had told his love, and 
won the lowly but virtuous and beautiful one for his wife. His 
panegyrics on his lady-love I will not repeat—it was bad enough 
to have to listen to them; but I observed that Mr. Tims did not 
come in for his fair share of eulogium. There was a strange lack 
of enthusiasm about the way in which Denzil referred to that 
poor but honest man, his future father-in-law, and as I was 
anxious to ascertain his reasons for this reserve, I managed to 
turn the conversation, after incredible exertions, from Maria’s 
merits to her father’s faults. 

Mr. Tims, I then found, was not a particularly nice old man. 
He was rude, he was not over clean in either his habits or his 
language, and he had a horrible temper—altogether he was 
totally unlike the virtuous peasant of the old melodramas, and 
utterly unfit for his part of Father of the Pride of the Village. 
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In addition to his other charms, too, he was a miser, and having, 
by dint of much careful pinching, scraped together some four or 
five hundred pounds, was quite convinced that he had amassed a 
sum of money sufficient to bring numberless fortune-hunters 
after his daughter’s hand. That the fame of his great wealth 
should have reached London did not seem in the least strange to 
him, and he had made up his mind at once that Denzil was the 
first of the army of spendthrifts who hoped by marrying his 
Maria to grasp his gold. Nothing would convince him that 
Denzil wanted his daughter, not his ducats. What would a 
London fine gentleman be wanting with his Maria if it wasn’t for 
the fact that her father had scraped together a bit of money? 
For a long time this was the only reply he made to Denzil’s 
arguments and entreaties, but at last he sullenly gave way and 
consented to their engagement, always provided that the account 
the suitor had given of himself turned out to be correct. And he 
wouldn’t take his word for it, neither. He knew a thing or two, 
he did, and he’d go up to London hisself one of these days, he 
would, and find out the truth afore he’d listen to another word 
about marriage. So matters stood at the time of our conference, 
and though Mr. Tims had not yet made his appearance, he might 
be expected any day, when he would find out that Tom had 
spoken the truth, and would have to withdraw his opposition. 
As for Tom’s own father, well, of course the lover knew he would 
kick up a row about it at first, but he was bound to come round 
sooner or later—especially if he once saw Maria. And besides, 
Tom added loftily, a man should be allowed to choose his own 
wife surely, for, after all, that was a matter that only concerned 
himself. 

Only concerned himself! I have no patience with such selfish- 
ness. A man’s marriage is always bound to affect many people 
besides himself. How would old Mr. Denzil like such a new 
relation as Mr. Tims? What would he think of the Pride of the 
Village as a daughter? And then, didn’t it concern me? I was 
very comfortable as I was; I had never got on so well with any one 
as I did with Tom, I had never had rooms I liked better, and the 
marriage would, of course, upset all our arrangements. No more 
little dinners and suppers, no more unlimited cigars, no more game, 
no more Decidedly I could not sit idly in my chair and watch 
my friend going headlong to destruction—throwing himself away 
upon an illiterate peasant and probably wrecking his whole life. 
Friendship—holiest of names !—called on me to sacrifice my ease 
and come boldly forward to save the madman from the conse- 
quences of his folly. If nothing but marrying beneath him 
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would suit him, why, then, the longer he remained a bachelor the 
better for him—and for me. But I never act upon impulse, and 
so, before coming to any definite decision, I carefully considered 
the matter anew, stripping it of all the trappings of romance, and 
putting it coldly and dispassionately. I called old Euclid to my 
aid, and adopting one of his favourite modes of reasoning, I 
evolved the following proposition, which may be described as— 


Number One.— Theorem. 


If Tom married, he would have to take a home for his wife. 

But it was obvious that if he took a house for his wife, he 
would have to leave our joint rooms in the Temple. 

But if he left our rooms in the Temple I should be unable to 
keep them up and should have to seek cheaper (and less comfort- 
able) ones, besides forfeiting other advantages too numerous to 
mention. Which was absurd. 

Therefore, Tom’s marriage was highly undesirable and would 
have to be prevented at all hazards. 


Q. E. D. 


But how? that was the question. Should I write to his 
father? No; that would only precipitate matters. Either they 
would quarrel and their rupture would hasten the marriage I 
wished to delay, or old Mr. Denzil might force his son to leave 
London and return to Norfolk, a move which would be as 
disastrous in its consequences to me as the marriage itself. 
Think as I might, however, no other plan occurred to me, and I 
could only console myself with the reflection that in the course of 
the next few days, luck might befriend me and point out some 
way of breaking off this most undesirable match. 

And Luck for once seemed kind. The very next day as I was 
lounging alone in our dining-room—Tom had wandered out some- 
where—I was roused from my half-sleep by the sound of the door- 
bell ringing lustily, closely followed by the voice of some one, 
evidently a man, asking for Mr. Denzil. I yawned lazily and was 
about to drop off again, when suddenly the words “just come up 
from the country” struck on my ear and made me jump up, 
wideawake, in my seat. Could it be Tims? On the impulse of 
the moment I called out to the servant—we supported a retinue 
of one—to show the visitor into the study, and that I would see 
him there. 

I had not at that time any clear idea what I would do should 
my visitor turn out to be Mr. Tims, but as I ran over the details 
of Tom’s story and called to mind the old man’s peculiarities, as I 
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understood them, a scheme flashed upon me like an inspiration. 
As the poet sings, “‘I saw my duty a dead clear thing and went 
for it there and then.” 

The first step, though, was to make sure that my visitor was 
Mr. Tims, for so far, I had only a kind of presentiment to go 
upon, but when I moved into the hall and surveyed him through 
the half-opened door of the study, my mind was quite set at rest. 
He was a thin, shrivelled-up looking little man, with grey mutton- 
chop whiskers, dark, ragged moustache, and a bald head, and he 
was dressed in a rough tweed shooting-suit decidedly the worse 
for wear, while one hand held a deerstalker cap and the other 
grasped a huge roughly-cut stick nearly as big as himself, and 
much more calculated to impress the onlooker with feelings of 
respect. Altogether he was just the sort of person you would 
expect to answer to the name of Tims. I determined to begin the 
attack at once, opening with a feint. 

“Good afternoon,” I remarked loudly as I entered; then 
dropping my voice to a confidential tone, I went on, “at whose 
suit, may I ask ?” 

“T don’t know what you mean, sir,” said the little man in a 
voice that made me jump, it was so big and rough. ‘ Suit—what 
suit? Do you take me for a tailor, sir?” 

“Well, not exactly,” I replied with a knowing wink, “but I 
should not be in the least surprised if you had something to do 
with a tailor.” 

“Something to do,” replied the other in short sharp sentences, 
like a dog barking. “Course I have. Get my clothes from ’em. 
Damfool.” 

Evidently a most uncultured person I thought; but no rude- 
ness will drive me from the path of duty. 

“ Ah, yes,” I said aloud, leoking more knowing than ever, “ but 
don’t you get your instructions from them also? Aren’t you 
another of them?” 

“T must ask you to speak more plainly, sir,” barked the little 
man angrily. Another of whom ?” 

“I beg your pardon,” I answered. “Have I then made a 
mistake ?” 

“Seems so. Whom do you take me for? You look intelligent 
enough ; why not speak intelligently ?” 

After all there was something rather pleasing about his blunt 
honesty. Evidently “a rough diamond.” 

“ Well, sir,” I said, “I really thought you had come here with 
awrit. It was very stupid of me to make such a mistake, I 
know, but you see, you asked for Mr. Denzil and nearly every one 
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who does that nowadays has either a writ or an account to collect. 
I thought that if it was not too big I might be able, perhaps, to 
settle it for him F 

“Can’t he settle his own accounts?” asked the little man with, 
I was glad to note, a look of anxiety. 

“Excuse me, sir,” I replied, “but I am afraid I have already 
said too much. I don’t know who you are.” 

“Don’t you? Ain't 1 expected? I telegraphed.” 

“T believe a telegram arrived, but Mr. Denzil was out and it is 
still unopened.” 

“Ah, indeed, Well, of course, your reserve is very right and 
proper. But no oneI may safely say can have such an interest 
in the matter as I have. Can’t you guess who I am?” 

“Why, no—but stay—now I come to—of course—what can I 
have been thinking of?” I cried in apparent confusion. “Am I 
not right in saying that what brings you here is the natural 
interest which a parent must always feel for his child ?” 

“Well, if you like to put it that way,” said my visitor with a 
dubious cough. 

“Then I will tell you everything,” I said with every appearance 
of frankness. “I have been really anxious about—shall we drop 
all ceremony and call him Tom?—very good. I have, I say, been 
rather anxious about Tom lately, and though I have done all I 
could to persuade him to pull up, it was of little avail. So Iam 
glad of the chance of taking counsel with you. For if you cannot 
influence him yourself,” I added with a slight wink, “ you at least 
know some one who can.” 

“T’'ll have a try myself first,” said the other with a grim smile. 
“But what’s he been doing? Is he in debt?” 

“In debt? You might paper the flat with his bills, sir— 
unreceipted, of course.” 

“You surprise me, sir,” said the little man, shifting uneasily in 
his seat and looking seriously annoyed. “I never heard this 
before.” 

“Of course not. You would, of course, be the last person to 
hear of such a thing. Naturally he has done his best to keep it 
a secret from you of all people.” 

“T suppose so,” sighed my visitor. “And very deep you 
say?” 

“Up to the neck,” I answered, pointing to the table, which 
was indeed littered with bills, on the top of which lay the writ 
sent out by the wretch already referred to “‘To amount of 
account rendered, ‘call attention to this little account,’ ‘ in- 
structions to press for settlement,’ ‘together with 3s. 4d. the 
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cost of this letter,,—they all tell the same story. You have 
the Dun’s Progress in every stage, from the account sent in 
for the first time up to the writ: And yet the bills there don’t 
represent a third of his liabilities.” 

This was, of course, a somewhat exaggerated statement of 
affairs; it has since been called, with barbarous bluntness, a 
lie. But the end justifies the means. 

“But where does he expect to get the money from to settle 
them ?” 

“Well, I'm afraid,” I said slowly, preparing for the shot on 
which I most of all relied, “I’m afraid he expects to get it 
from you.” 

The little man bounded in his seat and shook his thick stick in 
the air. 

“Oh, does he? Well, we'll see. Ill have a word or two to 
say to somebody first, I fancy. Confound his impudence. 
Really what you tell me, sir, is terrible.” 

“Terrible, indeed,” I echoed; “but not the worst. I much 
fear that he has developed into a confirmed spendthrift. Money 
flows through his hands like water, and he is already—I regret 
to have to own it—scheming how to extract from you the means 
for the continuance of his debaucheries.” 

“From me!” roared the other, jumping angrily up again 
(such references to his hoard were, I noticed, exceedingly painful 
to him). “Not a penny, sir—not a penny. I'll put an end to 
all this.” 

“TI think it would be best for all of us.” 

“T know that it’ll be best for me,” was the irate reply ; ‘ that’s 
all I care about.” 

What brutal selfishness: What a cynical avowal! 

“T congratulate you on your common-sense,” I said. “I really 
think to put a stop to the whole affair is the only thing to do. 
And, though it at first may seem otherwise, you will be doing 
your best for the future happiness of your child.” 

“Confound my child!” he roared. “And I thought he was 
reading quietly for the Bar up here, working hard " 

“He told you so, no doubt,” I said pityingly ; “but during the 
last year he has not so much as opened a book—save, indeed, to 
make an occasional cigar-light of the pages. The books are 
behind you, sir; look for yourself. Some not even cut, others 
mutilated, others thick with dust. But then when a man takes 
to drink” 


“To drink!” yelled the little man. “ Why, this is worse and 
worse!” 
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“That is the worst'feature of the case,” I said. “I am afraid 
that he has become an irreclaimable drunkard. This is his wine 
and spirit bill for the last six months.” And I handed a thick 
roll of paper to my visitor. The total was indeed startling; but 
I did not see fit to state that it was for wine supplied at the 
little dinners and suppers which so frequently took place, or 
that I had drunk quite as much of the liquor as Tom had. 

“IT need not say,” I went on, after a pause, “that a drunkard 
will drink away every penny he can get at. ‘There is no hope 
for a man of that description. Think what his future will be! 
Would you like to see your child condemned to such a life of 
misery? Be warned, sir; be warned. Break it off; put an end 
to it while you can.” 

“T will,” he cried. “I'll put an end to it at once—this very 
night. But I'll stay here no longer. I couldn’t bear to see him 
to-day. I—I’ll write to him to-night.” 

“T hope you will understand that I have acted in the interests 
of both parties.” 

“Couldn’t have done less, sir.” 

“ At all events, I have only done what I thought my duty. I 
could not quietly sit by and see two lives wrecked when perhaps 
a word of mine might : 

“Quite right. Gad, I believe it would have killed me had 
things gone much further. But now I know all about it, I may 
be able to stop it. Ill do my best, sir, you may depend upon 
that. Good afternoon. I am infinitely indebted to you for what 
you have done. You have a father’s thanks, sir!” 

“Then I am fully repaid,” I answered politely; and shortly 
afterwards he took his departure, promising to write to Denzil 
that very night. 

Now I can honestly say that in acting as I did, I had in view 
my friend’s real interests; and I think that the skill with which 
I carried out my plan is as conspicuous as the good feeling which 
led me to adopt it. But Fate had but fooled me—cheated while 
she flattered me—and, through no fault of my own, I failed. I 
had to pay the penalty of failure. I have been grossly maligned, 
my motives have been misinterpreted ; I have been threatened 
even with personal violence and attacked in language of the 
most shocking description. To me Tom Denzil attributes the 
fact that he had been suddenly recalled from London by his 
angry father, that his allowance had been sadly docked, that he 
has to listen to temperance lectures thrice daily, and to drink 
nothing stronger than zoedone, and, lastly, that he has been 
condemned to take up his abode at the parental house in Norfolk, 
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where he is watched so closely—his incoming and outgoing so 
questioned—that he has no chance of stealing away to see his 
fair Maria. What will be the end of his love affair I neither 
know nor care. Now that the matter has ceased to affect my 
comfort, I have lost all my interest in it. For what I feared has 
happened; what I laboured to avert I unconsciously helped to 
bring on. Through the malice of Fate, our little establishment 
in the Temple has been broken up. The cigars are a dream of 
the past; the bachelor delights we used to share together have 
gone for ever—for I am not such a fool as to pay for such things 
myself. Even now I am looking out—with little hope of success 
—for a new chum who will suit me only half as well as the late 
lamented Tom Denzil. 

' Yes, I deserve pity, not blame. It was my misfortune, not my 
fault, that I hurried on the catastrophe. As I have said already, 
I had never seen old Mr. Denzil in my life before. How was I 
to know that my visitor was Tom’s father ? 


R. K. Masterton, 











Some Aspects of Matthew Arnold. 


Te world had long known Matthew Arnold as poet, critic, 
educational and religious reformer; it has more recently known 
him also as letter-writer. It thus also sees how much of the 
warm-hearted human being lay under the exterior of the severe 
if genial moralist. As poet and critic much has been written 
about him; and there are even many who think of him only 
under these characters. But Arnold himself “saw life steadily, 
and saw it whole:” he took a keen interest in almost every 
department of human activity, and would not at all have wished 
to be remembered as a mere literary critic, as mainly an 
enlightened educationalist, or even simply as a great poet. He 
would have been deeply shocked at the heedless half-contempt 
with which many writers and critics speak of his religious works. 
Moreover he never showed that indifference to political affairs 
which the mere literary man frequently feels and fondly displays. 
Arnold certainly saw as clearly as any man the pettiness of party 
politics; but to him “the interest of the world and of the 
spectacle of its events” was “the main part of what is valuable 
in life for anybody.” 

In 1886, he expresses a wish to write one political article each 
year with the object of “keeping people’s eyes fixed on main 
issues.” Such a main issue was in his last years the question of 
Home Rule. Arnold has been strangely accused of always taking 
the Downing Street point of view in politics, a charge than which 
none could be more absurd. He was in truth a liberal of the 
foreign type (though certainly not of that temper), that is, a 
liberal all-round and not only in politics. This caused him to be 
looked upon in England as a bad Liberal, which in the English 
sense he undoubtedly was. Thus he never felt the glamour of 
Palmerston in his day, and always distrusted the influence of 
Mr. Gladstone in his; though he could never, he says, vote for a 
Tory, he rejoiced at the Liberal downfall in 1874 not much less 
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than at the disaster to Home Rule in 1886. Yet Disraeli in his 
character of statesman he regarded as a charlatan, and he ex- 
presses intense admiration of Cobden as a political thinker and 
Bright as a political orator. Mr. Forster seems to have been the 
only Liberal leader in whom Arnold had much confidence; but 
with this family feeling and a common interest in education had 
probably as much to do as the admitted honesty and moderation 
of that statesman’s character. In truth, Arnold always regarded 
the Liberal party as “ unripe,” and as clogged by their dependence 
upon the Nonconformists, and although he had denounced Lord 
Salisbury as dangerous on account of his want of feeling for 
literature, yet he afterwards discerned in him a capacity for 
development as a statesman. 

Arnold was often far from happy in his political predictions, 
but he showed great sagacity as a political thinker. No one 
outside the ranks of historians proper has formed a truer estimate 
of the French Revolution and of the political characteristics of 
the French people. While admiring the national genius for 
administration, the sense shown by men like Gambetta of the 
law of evolution in politics, and even praising the “ seriousness, 
clear-mindedness, and settled purpose” of the “Reds,” he saw 
that the bulk of the nation cared only for “the game of politics 
with its intrigues and sterile agitations.” 

Comparing France with England he found that what the first 
wanted was individual character and activity, while state action 
was the desideratum for the latter. Socially, of course, it was 
“the plain virtues so hard to practise” which the French lacked. 
Arnold greatly under-estimated the recuperative powers of 
France after the war, and seems to have formed a very inadequate 
notion of the political genius of Thiers. In the matter of religion 
he disliked the course of events there, though he did not believe 
the remedy lay in the separation of church and state. His ideal 
for France, as for all Catholic countries, was ‘the development of 
something like old Catholicism, retaining as much as possible of 
old religious services and usages, but becoming more and more 
liberal in spirit,” and he wisely advised that the French 
Protestants should meet Catholicism half-way and ally themselves 
with it against secularism. Arnold felt a kind of kinship with 
Renan, but thought him as a writer “not sound in proportion to 
his brilliancy,” which is a judgment, as he would himself say, 
“likely to stand.” 

A want of patriotism might at first sight be plausibly urged 
against Arnold. Yet he was, in truth, very fond of “that dear 
stupid old country,” England, with all the shortcomings he so 
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clearly saw her to possess. “ Heaven forbid that the English nation 
should become like this nation,” he wrote from Paris in 1865; 
“but Heaven forbid that it should remain as it is. If it does, it 
will be beaten by America on its own line, and by the continental 
nations on the European line.” In the same year at Cologne he 
put on record: “TI will only say that all I see abroad makes me 
fonder of England and yet more and more convinced of the 
general truth of the ideas about England and her progress, and 
what is needful for her, which have come to me almost by 
instinct, and which all I see keeps constantly confirming.” 
England did not want energy and seriousness, and Carlyle 
‘brought coals to Newcastle” by preaching this doctrine to his 
countrymen. “A nation is really civilised by acquiring the 
qualities it by nature is wanting in.” These in the case of 
England were accessibility to ideas, freshness of mind, and a 
sense of beauty. And these were not to be attained by the 
current methods of strenuous and bitter controversy, but by “the 
healing and reconciling influence” of which Arnold himself strove 
to be the channel. “A serious, easy, unpolemical mode of 
proceeding” with a judicious use of the ironical he thought the 
only vehicle of access for his ideas “in a country such as ours.” 
Surely this method has been justified by its results in the regions 
of religious and literary criticism, if not in that of politics. 

Arnold saw that controversy begat controversy in which truth 
was often lost sight of in the joy of victory or the smart of defeat. 
Controversialists in their turn often accused him of levity—a 
charge which showed their incapacity for understanding the real 
nature of humour, and their imperfect knowledge of the man they 
were dealing with, who could throw aside the ironic and take up 
the weapon of “high seriousness” whenever he judged it ex- 
pedient. Another charge urged by opponents of a higher calibre 
—that Arnold’s persuasion and charm tended sometimes to divert 
attention from the matter at issue by becoming to his readers as 
it were, an end in themselves—can only perhaps be effectually 
met by a thorough study of his writings. 

Nothing proves Arnold’s own accessibility to ideas and free 
play of mind more than his visits to America. He first saw the 
new world when past his sixtieth year and reluctant to make the 
experiment. He felt as few others could “the blaring publicity,” 
the want of picturesqueness, of general refinement in the United 
States; and he hated public speaking. Yet he was alive to all 
that could be set off against the defects of a new civilisation and 
a new experience. “ What I like is the way in which the people, 
far lower down than with us, live with something of the life 
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and enjoyment of the cultivated classes.” He contrasts “the 
buoyancy, enjoyment and freedom from constraint which are 
everywhere in America” with the way in which “ the aristocratic 
class acts as an incubus upon our middle class at home.” 

In overcoming the difficulties of the technique of lecturing he 
found “a pleasure in doing a new thing, which looks like a thing 
you cannot well do, and which people say you will not be able to 
do.” His audiences, though cold, were “deeply attentive.” Then 
again we find Arnold not only giving the Americans his wonderfully 
expressive phrases, but even adopting some of theirs in return. 
He writes (himself without inverted commas) of a “ pull,” “a real 
bad audience.” He explains their use of the word “lovely” as 
distinct from the English. He gains his most favourable view of 
Carlyle from reading his correspondence with Emerson. With 
the Southern States, and particularly their negro schools and 
their magnolias, he is especially struck. He thinks of having an 
American stove put into his own cottage at Cobham. Bayard, 
Sherman and Gibson would be “distinguished men in politics 
anywhere.” And he had to travel about on the railways with 
tickets bearing the words “ Matthew Arnold Troupe” in order to 
get reduced fares! The lesson, which many thought him in- 
capable of learning, “ that which is old has served its time and 
must be displaced,” was learned, with, of course, the necessary 
limitations. All this notwithstanding, Arnold exposed as few 
others have done the Gemeinheit, the absence of anything more 
than a mere surface civilisation in America. Among their writers 
Emerson deeply impressed him, but Lowell he found wanting in 
body. Mr. Henry James found himself unable to answer Arnold’s 
strictures on American life because he agreed with them. 

The chief elements which went to make up Matthew Arnold were, 
besides Hebraism, Dr. Arnold, Greek literature, France, Goethe 
and Wordsworth. From the headmaster of Rugby he inherited his 
conception of the State and his pamphleteering ability, and last, 
but not least, his fine historic sense. He felt the irrationality of 
the Middle Ages and the “utter folly of those who take it 
seriously”; but he felt too, as perhaps his father did not, its poetic 
charm. Arnold’s attachment to the English Church arose from 
this historic sense and from his family traditions and associations, 
and made it possible for him, after the publication of ‘ Literature 
and Dogma,’ to address meetings of clergy and to dine with the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. The Greek element in him is to be 
seen chiefly in his poetry and poetic criticism. It enabled him, 
while absorbing Wordsworth’s qualities, to give them a finely- 
polished form, and prevented him from ever sinking to the depths 
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of banality into which that great poet sometimes fell. Goethe 
is Arnold’s master in criticism, in the temper of his mind. His 
lucidity he owed as much perhaps to French literature as to his 
Greek studies. He thought George Sand the greatest force there 
had been in Europe since the death of Goethe. Villemain called 
him “un Anglais qui nous juge parfaitement”; and his inter- 
course with Sainte-Beuve is historical. 

To Germany, save perhaps in Biblical criticism, Arnold owed 
little. The Germans were to him “the bowrgeois nation with 
its merits and defects” ; and unfortunately, for their great glory, 
music, he had no faculty. None the less he fully appreciated the 
merits of their educational system and he singled out Frederick 
the Great as one of the four great moderns. The Austrian 
aristocracy he thought “ perhaps the most real in Europe,” though 
marking its faults of volatility and exclusiveness; and he appears 
to have taken something like a child’s delight in the spectacle of 
the Prussian soldiery. Italy, and especially Florence and Naples, 
was his favourite country for travelling in. But the indolence of 
the people irritated him: he was “tempted to take the Italian 
professors by the collar and hold them down to their work five or 
six hours a day.” In general he liked natural features and views 
better than towns and interiors, regarding the latter in the light 
of “a lesson one has to learn, and one has the benefit of it after- 
wards.” He was greatly interested in the statuary at Rome, but 
probably preferred “a paradise of cowslips” to the finest galleries 
of Florence and Milan. Inland lakes and rivers appealed to him 
more than “the unplumbed, salt, estranging sea.” He had “a 
perfect passion for clear water”—the great want of a Swiss or 
Italian landscape. He acquired quite an extensive acquaintance 
with wild flowers; and indeed the chief enjoyment in his second 
visit to America seems to have been the delight of discovering 
fresh flowers and shrubs. 

Two faults Arnold has been charged with will scarcely be so 
readily imputed to him when his Letters have been read. Though 
he had a healthy love of the material good things of life, he is 
always complaining of having to dine out so much; and though 
he highly appreciated the delights of a good country house, he 
more than once records his conviction of the ill effects arising 
from much indulgence in the society and habits of country 
visiting. 

Then, again, how can superciliousness be attributed to one who 
showed such kindliness to all classes of his fellow men, and 
inspired such goodwill as did Arnold? Matthew Arnold was too 
much of a human being not to have something of the “ Bar- 
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harian,” even if he had not also something of the “ Philistine ” too, 
in him. He shot (though he did not often hit), played billiards 
and racquets; above all, fished trout-streams almost to the last. 
In June, 1870, we catch a pleasant glimpse of him at Chenies, 
wading “for five hours, barefooted and ankle-deep, in the clear 
pebbly borders of that beautiful trout-stream.” For a time he 
even drilled diligently in the Queen’s Westminster Volunteers. 

Though he did not himself smoke, he did not condemn the 
habit in his friends; and approved of a present of a box of 
Manillas being made to a relative, remarking gladly that they 
were “ creature comforts, and not books and head work.” 

A not uncommon weakness of humanity shows itself in his 
confession made to his mother in 1866—“ I should not have liked 
papa to hear me lecture. I never wish to be heard by my 
parents.” He bore no resentment against “the dreadful canny 
Scot ” who would have cheated him of the change for a sovereign 
at a railway-station, but begged Mrs. Grant Duff next time she 
passed that way “to exhort the youth with menaces of pit and 
gallows against such tricks upon travellers.” 

There is less of Arnold’s sprightly humour in his letters than 
in his works. He is tickled at being seen at the Athensum 
talking to two bishops, and at Mr. Macmillan choosing the first 
of April as the day on which to entertain his authors. He 
“cried with laughter ” at a travesty by Mr. Frederic Harrison on 
his doctrine of culture; and though he thought parody “a vile 
art,” enjoyed a composition of that kind dealing with his own 
poem “ Poor Matthias.” 

In 1871, when he was staying at Hampden House, he explains 
that Sir John Lubbock was put into the room “hung with 
tapestry and haunted,” rather than himself, because “as a man of 
science he is supposed to be exempt from all superstitious fears.” 
In 1868, when Arnold had a fall at Cannon Street Station, his 
solicitor sent him a list of cases presumably bearing on his own, 
one of which was that of an illiterate who fell into a reservoir 
from inability to read a notice. He remarked on this, and was 
amused at receiving a formal reply from the man of business 
denying the applicability of that particular case. 

For his delighted record of some of his children’s speeches the 
reader should be referred to the Letters themselves. Another 
characteristic of Arnold was his courtliness, which with him, 
however, never implied insincerity. An example of this was 
given on the occasion of his second meeting with Disraeli. The 
statesman having predicted for the author a great future (this 


was in 1863), the latter “ bowed profoundly, and said something 
VOL. C1x. 2N 
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about his having given up literature,” a reply which gave the 
future premier a not unwelcome opening for contrasting the two 
sides of his own career. 

When at Paris in 1865 he was complimented by the Princess 
Mathilde on his knowledge of French literature, Arnold “ replied 
that he had read the writings of M. Sainte-Beuve, he being a 
great protégé of hers.” But the most signal instance probably 
of his capacity for sincere flattery was afforded by his last poetry 
lecture at Oxford, in 1867, when, as if to atone for “all his 
former liberties and heresies,” he gave his discourse a Conserva- 
tive tone by keeping in sight what he deemed the best side of the 
University, namely, the sentiment which she inspired. A curious 
and touching tribute to the charm he exercised even over an 
Oxford audience, to whom till almost his last years his ideas were 
in general novel and not a little repellent, was paid him by an 
old don, whom he overheard murmur at the close of a lecture, 
“The angel ended.” 

We will close this sketch by a slight reference to another 
quality, which some would deny Arnold—his modesty. 

Though he delighted to hear praise of, and still more to receive 
acknowledgment of, benefit from his own work, and enjoyed the 
humour of hearing himself called Monsieur le Professeur Docteur 
Arnold, Directeur Général de toutes les Ecoles de la Grande 
Bretagne, he, in November 1865, when the foundations of his 
fame as our greatest critic had been already laid by the first 
series of Essays in Criticism, writes simply his opinion that “my 
giving autographs is still premature.” 

In 1871, though in virtue of his Oxford D.C.L. he was entitled 
to assume it, he disclaimed at Birmingham the title of “ doctor.” 
In general, too, he deprecated being praised much by his friends 
even, lest it should provoke envy and controversy, both of which 
he hated, if such a word may be used of a spirit permeated by 
that “ sweet reasonableness ” which he was so fond of extolling. 


G. Lz Grys Norgate. 





Boston Revisited. 


Nicut is descending on Long Island Sound as the Fall River boat 
for Boston ploughs the salt water. Out on the middle deck, 
beneath the windows of the cabin, you can hear the music of the 
band within, and listen to the soft accompaniment of waves 
washing away from the bows. Distant lights gleam from either 
coast, and a few stars sprinkle the dark sky. 

Only a couple of hours before had the great white three-decker 
taken leave of New York, rounding Battery Park from the 
Hudson, and steaming up East River under the Brooklyn Bridge. 
Between the city and Blackwell’s Island the passage had seemed 
narrow, and rows of New York houses, perched above the water, 
had commanded the prison buildings on the strip of land mid- 
stream. The shores along the channel to the Sound had been 
characterised by lowlands, thinly wooded, with now and then a 
settlement or solitary house; and far away to larboard as the 
channel widened had appeared Glen Island with its groves of 
trees, 

And now it is quite dark, and the few male figures pacing the 
deck are only to be distinguished by the red glow from the end 
of a cigar. 

Within the white and gold saloon, the scene is like the foyer of 
an opera house rather than the interior of a sea-going vessel. 
Bent ironwork supports the incandescent lamps; groups of people 
occupy the lounges all around; while stairways descend and rise, 
and branch away to galleries, off which the inside state-rooms 
open. String music and the hum of voices fill the air, and negro 
stewards stand about on duty in the passages. 

Fall River is to be reached at five in the morning. Thence an 


express train carries the traveller to Boston city in less than an 
hour and a half. 


Covering the hilly peninsula washed by the River Charles, the 
picturesque heart of Boston oddly blends the past and present in 
2N2 
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curious narrow streets, that, through the business wards, are 
yearly exchanging the quaint old stores for lofty modern offices. 
The district swept by the great fire of 1872, extending from the 
busiest part of Washington Street eastwards to the harbour, has 
almost been remodelled, and in the neighbourhood of Post Office 
Square some fine new buildings may be seen. The historical old 
Town-house on State Street barely escaped the flames. It stands 
by itself in the middle of the street, a two-storied brick struc- 
ture with attics in the roof. The English governor held office 
here, and the council-room is pointed out as the scene of the first 
concession obtained by the colonists, when, at their demand, the 
British forces were withdrawn to Castle Island just before the 
war. A lion and a unicorn still adorn the outer eastern wall; but 
at the Washington Street end, an American eagle, with outspread 
wings, surveys the long files of electric cars in the busy street 
below. Across the way, the mammoth Ames building, tall and 
square, rises twelve stories, its flat roof projecting over the 
windows of the top floor. This, with the marble-fronted Sears 
building hard by, forms a striking contrast to the modest Town- 
house of long ago. Some few blocks to the right in the centre of 
Dock Square stands Fanueil Hall, another relic of the past. This 
famous old meeting-house, erected for the city by one of her 
wealthiest merchants during the last century, is known as “the 
cradle of liberty,” from the gatherings held therein by the early 
advocates of freedom. A busy market occupies the lower portion, 
round which a set of awnings shelter the fruit stalls and butchers’ 
shops; but upstairs in the square hall, from under the wooden 
gallery, an old-time atmosphere prevails, quaint portraits of 
American generals adorn the walls, while over the rostrum at the 
far end—on which so many of the country’s greatest orators have 
stood—hangs the large painting ‘“ Webster replying to the Hon. 
Robert Hayne in the U.S. Senate, 1830.” 

One of Boston’s greatest charms is the beautiful park or 
common, overlooked by the windows of the smart stores on 
Tremont and Boylston Streets, and by the opulent residences of 
Beacon Hill. The last named forms the northern boundary and 
resembles Piccadilly, whence the gilded dome of the new State- 
house appears above the trees. Wooded slopes and walks that 
lead beneath the intersecting boughs form a series of delightfal 
cross-town cuts, and on a summer’s evening—from the little hill, 
crowned by the soldiers’ monument—the view across the public 
gardens as the sun descends behind the roofs and spires of the 
Back Bay district is superb. At one time the shallow waters of 
the River Charles, forming Back Bay, extended to the common; 
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but the lands to the west have been reclaimed, rectangular 
streets laid out and built upon, and this artificial district now 
makes up the most fashionable part of Boston. Commonwealth 
Avenue, with its central parkway, broad drives and brown stone 
mansions, is unique; whilst the parallel continuation of Beacon 
Street, lined with fine residences, comes next in rank and stretches 
away towards the distant heights of Brookline. 

Very different is the older residential quarter, behind the new 
State-house down the steep hills. Narrow streets of red brick 
houses, with bow windows encased in green shutters, and here 
and there a big tree growing by the sidewalk, characterise this 
neighbourhood, below which spread a multitude of complex bye- 
ways, where low-class stores abound, and trolley-cars of massive 
build glide past in all directions. There are many Chinese 
laundries hereabouts—tiny shops with crimson signs, where busy 
Chinamen in scanty garments are seen through open doors elbow 
deep in wash-tubs, or ironing in their windows; and far into the 
night, when other stores are closed, lights still gleam from their 
little work-rooms, and the industrious Celestial toils on, bent on 
money-making and returning with a fortune to his country. 

On the crest of Copp’s Hill, the last of the peninsula, rises the 
spire of the Old North Church. It was on a Sunday morning 
that I first beheld it, hemmed in by what were formerly high- 
class houses; but this neighbourhood has greatly deteriorated 
and is now given up to a motley population in which the poorer 
Italian predominates. A chime of bells was ringing loudly from 
the steeple as I entered, and service was about to commence. I 
was much surprised, however, to find a congregation so select 
as that thinly scattered through the high-backed pews. The 
Episcopalian service was rendered quite impressive by the 
historical glamour of the place, and one’s thoughts were carried 
back to revolutionary times, when the signal lanterns of Paul 
Revere were hung out in the windows of the tower, warning the 
country of the march of England’s troops to Lexington and 
Concord. In an ancient graveyard behind the opposite row of 
houses, the British batteries were planted that destroyed the 
village of Charlestown during the battle of Bunker Hill. Here, 
amid the long grass, are interred some of the earliest inhabitants 
of Boston, many of whose tombs date back to the middle of the 
seventeenth century. To north and west, the burial-ground 
stands high above the streets enclosing it. Down between the 
roof-tops flows the river, with sea-going vessels moored along the 
Charlestown shore, while beyond is seen the grey column of the 
Bunker Hill monument rising 221 feet above the site of the old 
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entrenchment so bravely defended by Prescott against the strong 
army of Howe. 

The Old North Church finds a counterpart in the Old South 
Church near the Town-house. In the early times, the Old South 
formed the southernmost limit of the city; to-day, its location on 
Washington Street places it in the most central part of the town. 
Its creeper-covered walls rise from the crowded side-walk, and 
the interior, that once formed a barracks for British soldiery, is 
now used as a show-room for relics of the war. In the narrow 
street without, an endless procession of trolley-cars sweep past, 
all moving southvards on account of the single track. For the 
half dozen blocks to Boylston Street, a number of popular dry 
goods stores appear; two or three theatres display their gaily 
printed bills; whilst the costly Adams House Hotel is seen 
ahead as the street curves out of sight. The red cars bound for 
City Point, that have made slow progress hitherto, now turn 
leftwards with increasing speed, leaving the Grove Hall and 
Roxbury cars to pursue their southerly course. 

Of the many attractive rides by car, the trip to the Point is 
perhaps the most delightful. The byeways are taken in zigzag 
fashion until the docks are gained, when South Creek inlet, with 
its ships and surrounding railroad tracks, separates the city 
proper from another peninsula, jutting east, and known as South 
Boston. West Broadway, across the bridge, is the central street 
in this locality, lined with brick and wooden stores, tall telegraph 
poles and trees. Midway to the Point rise Dorchester Heights, 
the location of the American redoubts that compelled the 
British to evacuate Boston in the spring of 1776. A pretty park 
now crowns the summit—a circlet of homes beneath—and asphalt 
walks lead sideways up the hill from which the harbour may be 
seen in nearly all directions. A second rise presents itself before 
the Point is reached, and then the motor-man slows up, and you 
alight beside some vacant land around which spreads the water. 
A pier 300 yards in length runs out to Castle Island, and another 
sweeping broad-walk reaches far into the bay. The formation 
of a seaside park is now in progress at the Point, and dredges are 
at work improving broken ground and raising two great causeways 
to replace the wooden piers. As one strolls out to the fort, 
distant points of land and neighbouring islands screen the far-off 
channel to the ocean, and a number of three-masted schooners lie 
anchored round about. The breeze is redolent of sea-weed, and 
gulls scream overhead as one’s steps resound upon the hollow 
planking to the murmur of the water through the piles beneath. 
Governor's Island to the north stands out before the highlands of 
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Chelsea and Revere ; the grey city rises from a fringe of shipping 
in the west; while southwards, across Roxbury, the soft outline 
of the Blue Hills pleasantly suggests the Sussex Downs. 

On approaching the island, the pier inclines to the leftward 
corner, under an awning of wood, and you are presently treading 
the broad green slope beneath the fortifications. A whitewashed 
cottage to the right is all that remains of Fort William, and 
here the sergeant lives who patrols the twenty acres. 

From the seaward side can be distinguished the far-off line of 
ocean, and the intervening waters bear many a stately ship. It 
is a charming spot this Castle Island—the seaside park of Boston. 


Hvueu Hartrina. 








Che Place of Yellow Brick, 


“1 am aware that the truth of midnight does not exclude the truth of 
noonday, though one’s nature may lead him to dwell in the former rather 
than the latter.” 


Tue wall surrounding the Place of Yellow Brick is built of the 
same material, and partly in steps, because the ground runs 
downhill. Outside its northern face a broken road, dishevelled 
palings, a clump of stunted fir-trees and greeny-brown downland 
stretching into the mist of distance; inside it pigstyes, gasworks, 
and vegetable plots. All this part of the scenery is fixed. 
Nobody but the County Council can alter it, and they like it as 
it is. 

Four o’clock on a November afternoon. A man hoeing one of 
the vegetable plots, and the sun looking at the whole map of 
them slantwise with a watery smile. A thrush in the fir-clump 
mingling his song with the click of the hoe against the flints. 
That particular scene never can be reproduced, not even by the 
County Council. 

At the end of the last row but three of his plot the man 
stopped and looked back at his work. 

“Only three more,” he said, “and then——” He checked 
himself, and, with an uneasy, haggard glance at the wall, bent to 
his task again. 

Another row done, another halt. Then an uncontrollable 
impulse seized him, and he knelt down, covering his eyes with 
his hand. 

“Lead us not into temptation,” he said. ‘“ Why do they give 
me a plot so near the wall? It comes over me worse to-day.” 
He continued hoeing, with an effort. It was a cold day, but the 
perspiration stood thick on his forehead, because there was 
something in his head working too, harder than the hoe. It 
was, perhaps, only a coincidence, but the last row was finished 
just as the head-work became too swift and pressing to permit of 
it. He did not raise his eyes, but looked hard at the ground at 
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his feet. The cloud lifting from his brain created a strange 
series of pangs, which made him afraid to move. 

“Tt’s almost past bearing,” he said gently. 

The thrush was singing louder in the fir-clump, and the sun 
cast one final gleam before disappearing behind the bank of black 
cloud in the west. 

“Tt is my last chance,” said the man louder. And the yellow 
wall cast it back in his teeth—“ last chance.” 

That decided for him. He shouldered his hoe and shuffled 
down between the rows to the wall, stopping opposite a buttress. 
Without further thought of how or why, he planted the hoe 
against the wall, crooked his fingers round the further side of the 
buttress, and placed a heel on a projecting brick. In a moment 
his other foot was on the top of the hoe, and his hand touched 
the coping. The drop on the outer side was a yard more than he 
had to climb; and the shock sent him staggering into the muddy 
road with a sensation of jarred heels and knees unstrung. A 
strange dead pain shot through him as he straightened himself, 
and looked round. The feeling of guiltiness had disappeared. 
He left it with his hoe on the other side of the wall. He had no 
fears now; no, nor doubts. His path was clear, across the 
stretch of down into the mist. With a quick step he set out, 
etumbling over the flints and little stubborn bushes; now picking 
his way, now pushing doggedly ahead, regardless of obstacles. 
In spite of the roughness of the ground, in spite of growing 
breathlessness, there came to him a comforting sense of triumph 
and progress. Further and further: the mist, it seemed to him, 
must be getting much nearer now, though it looked as far off as 
ever. Suddenly the well-known tones of a bell made him start, 
and wheel round. There was the wall, a few hundred yards 
away, and the chimneys of the dreadful place he had left 
standing out sharply against the sky. He stood for a moment 
irresolute. ‘The dusk was sweeping up in waves now, as the 
jagged ropes of black cloud filed one by one into the waning light. 
He welcomed it—the coming darkness. It would be a time for 
peaceful reflection, after the turmoil of the last few hours. Only 
he must find a hiding-place first. Anywhither then, as his feet 
might lead him. It would not take very long, and he was not 
quite tired out. On he went, in a zig-zag course athwart the 
slope, in his own imagination striding along, without looking 
right or left, and compelling his growing thoughts within their 
lair, till he should have leisure to draw them forth. The decrepit 
figure, with its wildly waving hands, made a strange appearance 
as it ambled across the rutty road at the foot of the slope and 
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dived helplessly into the scrub and thorn bushes beyond. His 
hoarse panting sounded strangely through the still air, and he was 
muttering between his sobs. You might have heard him, had 
you been there, for some seven minutes more: then would have 
fallen on your ears a sound of crackling twigs. Then silence. 
Sinking down where the straight stems of hazel grew thin in the 
middle of the shaw, a delicious sense of wrapt-up solitude stole 
over him, shutting out everything but Self, and wafting him 
imperceptibly into a strange land of half-awakened memories and 
half-unrealised dreams. The damp moss on which he rested became 
to him as light as cloud; and he floated on it, to and fro, in‘a 
gradually brightening paradise, which was his own. There was 
no impatience in his soul for the full glory of the vision: he 
would wait gladly for its appointed time. To look from side to 
side and see softly illumined faces in constant gaze on his was 
enough, almost more than enough. And now he sank a little 
further back, and raised one arm above his head. The light was 
brighter ; and an indistinct outline of houses rose out of the cloud. 
The faint ‘“‘ wop-wop” of a blackbird, who had been disturbed by 
this intrusion into his native shaw, and who was now returning 
by stages from a far corner, awoke him. The bird, as is its wont, 
flew past, uttering a shriek opposite to his hiding-place. He did 
not quite realise where he was. Darkness had settled down black 
and impenetrable; and the chill of night was beginning to numb 
his hands and feet. But he woke enough to know that he had 
been dreaming, and that the growing brightness of the vision was 
really the gradual clearing of his brain. The reason of his life 
within the yellow wall came to him dimly; but as he tried to 
reckon up the years, he became tired and returned to the vision. 
The faces were clearer, and the land brighter. It was crowded 
with things more or less distinct: a bridge and a roadway 
thereby were the clearest: he dared not stare too hard because of 
the strain on his eyes. Eyes! the word brought something more 
to him. He had been warned not to strain his eyes, and by a 
doctor too, who lived in a street near the bridge. 

The blackbird lit on a hazel twig close to him, and shrieked 
again. The sound awoke him a second time; and he listened 
dreamily, as his disturber uttered a final cry and retreated across 
the open space to a clump of junipers. 

He winked his eyes against the velvety darkness, and gathered 
up the skein of the vision again. The sense of security, which 
he associated with being in the dark, now explained itself. He 
had been warned not to use his eyes much ; but he did it—did it, 
always was doing it—against orders. What said the vision? It 
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was brighter still, and showed him something more. The little 
views of the street and the canal, and the smiling faces, were 
ranged together evenly, each in its little frame of cloud. The 
fineness of their lines was exquisite: he crawled forward for a 
moment to examine them, and saw that they were almost too fine. 
Then he withdrew his gaze with a guilty start. 

A cart came into hearing, and rattled over the flints in a newly 
mended bit of road, tumbling the vision out of sight, and bringing 
him back to a rude realisation of the shaw, and the damp moss, 
and the darkness. Then the concrete meaning occurred to him— 
he had been a steel engraver once. How long ago he could not 
tell. It was a battle between his eyes and the lines in the steel. 
And the lines had won, pushed his brains sideways, as it seemed 
to him, so that one day he dropped his tools on the floor and cried 
for help, and vowed not to ill-use his eyes again—too late. 

The vision came to his help once more. It was more radiant 
and wonderful. The faces were known to him now: they were 
portraits of his wife and three children, and the peculiar design 
of the vision followed closely in style a frontispiece for a book of 
Christmas stories, by Charles Dickens. It was the most perfect 
portrayal of life, in the world or out of it, and all his own. The 
faces could speak: he could hear the echo of steps on the path 
ander the bridge: even the peculiar smell of the place came back 
to him. The hum of voices was pleasant music; and the smile 
was a smile of universal recognition. Life, health, and happiness 
were concentrated in the moving scene. It occurred to him 
further that the street was Shepherdess Walk, and the bridge 
spanned the Regent’s Canal. 

There remained one final transfiguration before the whole 
vanished. He could never describe it properly, because the 
unearthly beauty of the scene declined to be committed to words. 
But he said that he saw over all the face of the Great Showman 
who orders and governs all visions and dreams. And he added 
that the meaning of everything he had seen was made manifest 
to him, including the meaning of his life within the Place of 
Yellow Brick. His mind was raised out of the darkness, and he 
looked just for the moment on the brilliant landscape, Shepherdess 
Walk, the Regent’s Canal, the people in the carts and on the 
pavements, all lit up with one dazzling iridescence, reflected from 
the face of God. 

Whether by design or coincidence it may not be known, but at 
this second the moon leapt suddenly from behind a ridge of clouds 
and shed a sheaf of her rays on his closed eyes. He stretched out 
his hands and awoke, slowly and painfully. There seemed to be 
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a harsh voice telling him that it was time to forsake visions and 
grasp the real world. It must have seemed a very harsh voice 
indeed to a man, newly awakened in body and soul alike, whose 
clothes were wet, whose limbs were chilled and stiff, and whose 
chief sensations were those of acute hunger. But he obeyed it. 
With his hands to his forehead he staggered forth from the shaw, 
across the scrub into the road, a trembling but sane man. 


They found him—the two keepers who had been sent to search 
—walking steadily towards London. He turned back with them 
without comment or demur; only when they arrived within sight 
of the Place of Yellow Brick he asked to be blindfolded; for the 
sake of his eyes, he said. Later he was confronted with the head 
doctor, as are all truants from the Place of Yellow Brick. 

“ This is a bad case,” said the head doctor. 

There was no reply. 

“A disappointment too to me,” he went on; “I thought you 
were much better. Take your hand away from your eyes.” 

The truant dropped his hand to his side, and murmured, “I 
was much better, sir.” 

He spoke very softly, for fear the dreadful old self should hear 
and awake. Consequently the other did not hear him, but merely 
leaned back, and looked warily into his eyes. After half a 
minute, during which they remained in mutual gaze, the head 
doctor sighed and reached forward to an electric bell on the table. 
Then he wrote on a half sheet of paper, “No. 471. Watch care- 
fully, and report.” As the pen moved over the paper, No. 471 
knew that the old terror had begun again, and as the knowledge 
came home to him, he felt the cloud settling on his brain. 

But as they led him from the room, he managed to say, “It 
was true, sir, while it lasted—worth anything to me!” 

“ Hopeless,” said the head doctor, as the door closed. 


SrepHeN HarpcastLtE CLARKE. 





An Egotist’s Whim. 


Ir was a foolish fancy no doubt. The place had been empty for 
two years, and it was long since it had formed any part of my 
life; yet it had been my boyhood’s home, and when I heard it 
would be inhabited by strangers in a short time, I took the mid- 
day train for Choughshire. 

The noise and hurry of the city is still in my brain as I stand 
under the great cedars in front of my old home. So still—it is 
like death, but, as I gaze at the white blinded windows of my 
own little room, over which the virginian creeper and clematis are 
rioting as though in sheer wantonness, they remind me of the 
eyes of some grey old sage whom youth has sportively crowned 
with gaudy flowers. They return my gaze unflinchingly, and 
seem to say, “‘ What of your lifesince we saw you last?” Sostern 
and wise they look, I feel humble. People used to call me a 
“queer boy,” because one day I would be so keen on fishing, 
cricket and the like, and then, perhaps for weeks, would wander 
about the woods by myself, talking to the trees and birds. I had 
early read of Canace’s ring, and my constant dream was of 
possessing it. 

I turn and make my way towards the river, through the rank, 
weedy garden. A rabbit sits up and looks at me for a moment, 
and then, asthough suddenly remembering the usages of civilization 
and an inherited distrust of the two-legged thing without feathers, 
scurries down the path and turns off at a right angle into the 
rhododendrons. A blackbird flies out with a frightened, high- 
pitched laugh from the barberry bush, glorious with its red fruit 
tassels. The squirrels are not so quick to find out that their 
privacy is invaded, and I watch them rustling among the leaves 
under the beech trees, with their quick, jerky little movements, 
in earnest search for mast. When they do see me, what a scatter- 
ation there is, what a fuss—one up this tree, one up that, and 
all chattering and barking with anger and agitation. I leave 
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* them to get calm, and push my way along the overgrown riverside 
path till I find myself on the big flat stone above the waterfall. 

I sit with my legs hanging over the edge, as I have done many 
a time and oft. I know that fall by heart in all its phases. A 
clump of alders shelters my stone from sun or rain, and it 
was there I always laid out my speckled spoil to count—the few 
that I caught fair and square with a fly, for it was a difficult bit of 
water for a youngster—the many that I poached on wet days with 
a fat worm. When too hot to fish, I used to come to dream and 
watch my rivals—the kingfishers. Look you! There was one on 
that low branch opposite, now it is flashing down stream like 
a living jewel, and now I can hear it trumpeting round the bend. 

Often have I been awed by the beauty of that same waterfall, 
when the frozen spray cased each heartstongue fern and ivy leaf 
in crystal, and covered the overhanging rocks with numberless 
contorted, tapering fingers, the whole arched in by hoar-frosted 
branches and blue-grey sky. 

As I picture all this, my eye is caught by a big “ wave” going 
across stream, and I spot the flat beaver-like head of a water-vole. 
It swims calmly over to a fallen tree that is half lying in the 
water, and climbing on to the trunk, sits up and goes through the 
form of washing its face—or drying it. ‘ Little vole, before long 
the place will be ‘tidied,’ that pretty old tree, through the 
branches of which the water gurgles and fusses so pleasantly, 
will be grubbed up to a certainty, and the golden reeds mown 
level with the water.” I moralise a little on the narrow- 
mindedness of all men but myself, and move on. 

One moment I stand aghast as I come in sight of the house. 
It is burning inside! I see flames in all the windows. I start 
forward, but check myself. ‘ Fool—the sun is setting.” 

I walk on thinking boyhood’s thoughts; the years since I was 
fourteen have vanished. 

There is a crash as of a tree falling, and like magic the air 
is black with starlings. They form in a mass, dashing away 
with noisy, swishing flight, then return, wheeling round and 
round, rising and falling, and at last sink like one bird on toa 
leafless syeamore, chattering deafeningly. Ah! there’s the hawk 
that thought he would get a sleepy starling for supper. But he 
roused worse than starlings: there are three carrion-crows after 
him. I can see the whole thing clearly against the bright after- 
glow. He dodges in and out of trees, he doubles like a hare, but 
they never let him get far in spite of their apparently slow move- 
ments. He was not quick enough that time; they are on him, and 
the real fight begins. They all seem mixed up in the air, a dark 
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lump of angrily flapping wings, and I can hear half suppressed 
excited “caws.” But the superior activity of the hawk tells; 
he sinks suddenly, then as suddenly rises above his foes, with a 
few rapid strokes, and before they can recover themselves, is lost 
in the depths of an evergreen oak. The crows follow for a few 
yards, but knowing it would be useless for their big bodies to 
attempt such intricacies, they turn and sail majestically home- 
ward, talking it over in their guttural voices. By the time the 
defenders reach their favourite roost the starlings have subsided ; 
the last one has fluttered to a more comfortable twig with a 
querulous twitter, and all is still as before. 

I pass on into the cider-orchard. The hand of man has been 
here at all events, for the apples lie in great fragrant, many- 
tinted heaps. I feel very like a naughty schoolboy as I pick 
out and eat one of a kind I remember of old—a ruby-red Quarentine 
with pink flesh, but when I glance up and see the bunches of 
mistletoe hanging from the older trees, I remember what a staid, 
middle-aged man I am. 

I wander about till the moon and the unsatisfying properties 
of a Quarentine apple remind me of the station. 

On my way, a shrubbery walk, a stretch of moonlit lawn and—the 
acacia grove. Stop I must here. Why, those acacias were even 
more to me than the waterfalls; they were companions, sentient 

beings. How often in later years has my brain been refreshed and 
' soothed by a dream of them! How often have I pictured them 
stretching up their blossom-laden arms, entreating the sun to stay 
and love them always! He cannot do that, but he kisses them 
warmly, touching their white flowers lingeringly as he goes away, 
and the gentle evening breeze carries their sweet breath to tell 
the other trees the happy story. But later on the sun neglects 
them, only slanting coldly over with a passing caress before he 
disappears behind the hills, and the rough rude wind coming 
takes the tender blossoms and makes them dance a fierce waltz with 
him, then throws them from him till the ground is white with 
flowerets, pure as wax, each with its brown lashes lying on its 
pale cheek. But now the leaves are turned to amber and flutter 
sorrowfully down, the lawn is cloth of gold, and looking up I see 
the branches like the most intricate and delicate tracery against 
the deep blue of the sky, the soft light giving them new beauty 
and seeming to whisper of the spring. Still later on the hoar- 
frost will come and make love to them, presenting them with 
glistening garments, till the old sun gets jealous and comes back 


to drive him away, making the trees weep for their pretty white 


dresses, i 





AN EGOTIST'S WHIM. 


There must be some influence, some enchantment abroad to- 
night. I feel as if I could invoke spirits like Faust, but not be 
surprised if they answered. I see the Whortle Hills standing 
like great submissive giants in the stillness, I hear the waterfall 
faintly in the distance, I see the deep shade under the Holmes, 
and the clear cut shadows of the leafless trees; the very cows in 
the adjoining meadow stand like statues under the influence of 
that mysterious light. A vision of infinite possibilities floats in 
my brain. Ah! woe is me. Why do we give up all this for the 
study of our fellow-creatures, with their hurricanes of passion, or 
their deep, slow-moving vindictiveness, to be rewarded only here 
and there and far apart by the discovery of a soul pure and gentle 
as my acacias? Surely “it is good for us to be here.” Surely I 
am being morally purified, admitted by the power of peace into 
Nature’s great brotherhood. Why must I return to handle the 
sooty, grimy world of men and women again? Then the spirit of 
the trees speaks: “ You must go back. We could not satisfy you 
now. We loved you as a boy, but you left us; it is too late,” 
And as I turn away I answer in the pathetic words of Goethe’s 
Dramatic Poet :— 

“Then give me back that time of pleasures, 
While yet in joyous growth I sang; 
When, like a fount, the crowding measures 
Uninterrupted gushed and sprang! 
Then bright mist veiled the world before me, 
In opening buds a marvel woke, 
As I the thousand blossoms broke, 
Which every valley richly bore me! 
I nothing had and yet enough for youth— 
Joy in Illusion, ardent thirst for Truth. 
Give, unrestrained, the old emotion, 
The bliss that touched the verge of pain, 
The strength of Hate, Love’s deep devotion— 
O, give me back my youth again!” 


East Owen. 
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Fellow-fravellers. 


I rary would have thee stay, Old Year, 
For, oh, my heart is sore! 

This night we say farewell, Old Year, 
Farewell for evermore — 

How can I let thee pass, Old Year, 
The threshold of my door? 


For when thou farest forth, Old Year, 
Thou wilt not go alone; 

But only I shall see, Old Year, 
Upon the threshold stone 

The footprints in the snow, Old Year, 
Trod deep beside thine own! 


There’s one that journeys forth, Old Year, 
With thee, across the snow— 

That hand in hand with thee, Old Year, 
Out at my door will go— 

But only I shall know, Old Year, 
But only I shall know! 


And New Year’s snows will fall, Old Year, 
And drift my threshold o’er; 

And New Year’s suns will rise, Old Year, 
And shine upon my floor— 

The feet that pass this night, Old Year, 
Go forth for evermore! 


Mary A. M. Marks. 








Private the Honourable Sits. 


I. 


Tue regiment quartered at Beggars’ Bush was under orders to 
proceed to India in the course of the next trooping season, and 
the process of weeding out the old and infirm having been com- 
pleted the few remaining months of home service were devoted 
to the training of new recruits and “Teaching the young idea 
how to shoot.” The barrack square presented a lively scene of 
squads in various stages of training one day in August, when a 
gentleman who had been watching the movements of the armed 
squad from a distance turned suddenly and came towards the 
barrack-gate. The sentry on the gate came to the shoulder as 
the gentleman approached, assuming, from the appearance and 
bearing of the newcomer, that he was justified in saluting him 
as an officer; but when the salute was not acknowledged the 
sentry began to think he had made a fool of himself, and he 
shouted, as he came to the order again— 

“Where are you going, sir?” 

“T wish to see the recruiting officer,” the stranger replied. 

“Better see the sergeant of the guard,” said the sentry, and 
having shouted “Sergeant of the guard” at the highest pitch of 
his voice, he turned on his heel and paced his beat in high 
dudgeon at the thought that he had been deceived by appear- 
ances. The sergeant of the guard came out, and to him the 
gentleman repeated his request to be permitted to see “the 
recruiting or enlisting officer, or whatever you call him.” 

“"Listing officer!” the sergeant repeated. “ Well, we're all 
‘listing officers at these times, when the regiment’s open for 
recruits. But I suppose you want to see about one o’ them new 
hands”—jerking his head in the direction of the drill-ground 
—“and p’r’aps you’d better see the sergeant-major. Here, 
picquet sentry, take this gentleman to the sergeant-major.” 

Following Mr. Picquet Sentry, the gentleman dodged about 
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between the squads at drill until he reached the far side of the 
parade-ground, where the sergeant-major stood in conversation 
with the adjutant. 

“Gentleman wants to see you, sir,” said the picquet sentry 
as he halted in front of the sergeant-major, and turning sharply 
to the right-about he left the gentleman whom he had escorted 
standing before the august person with the pace-stick. 

“T asked at the gate to see the officer who enlists recruits,” 
the stranger explained, “and they told me I should see the 
sergeant-major.” 

“ Yes, sir, I’m the sergeant-major.” 

“Well, Mr. Sergeant-Major, I wish to enlist in your regiment, 
if you think I am up to the standard and all that.” 

The sergeant-major showed signs of astonishment as he sur- 
veyed the stranger from head to foot, wondering all the while 
how he could have made the mistake of addressing a would-be 
recruit as “sir.” But his rapid inspection only caused him to 
repeat the error when he replied— 

“Perhaps, sir, you'd better see the adjutant.” And turning to 
the officer with whom he had been speaking, and who had moved 
away a few paces when the picquet sentry introduced the 
stranger, he said “ This gentleman talks of enlisting, sir.” 

The adjutant appeared to be as much surprised as the sergeant- 
major had been. It was unusual for a gentleman to make a 
personal application to enlist: it was altogether extraordinary 
that the applicant should make a polite bow when he was intro- 
duced: his deportment on such a trying occasion clearly 
stamped the stranger as one of a superior class, and the adjutant 
was in a quandary. 

“We are certainly open for recruits,’ he said, “but we 
experience some difficulty in procuring a proper supply in these 
good times, and I should say that you—er—er—belong to a 
different class to that from which recruits are generally drawn. 
With what object, pray, do you seek to enlist?” 

“Purely with the object of becoming a soldier,” the stranger 
answered readily. 

“Oh, certainly! Of course—but—er—I fear you are pro- 
ceeding under a mistaken notion as to what soldiering in the 
ranks really means. Better come with me and see the colonel.” 

The gentleman hesitated for a moment as the adjutant turned 
away. He had been told that he had better apply to one and 
better to another until he began to consider whether it would not 
be best to withdraw his application altogether ; but on second 
thoughts he decided to see the matter through. 

202 
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The colonel sat in the orderly-room, dealing with the official 
correspondence, when the adjutant walked in, followed by the 
aspirant to the post of junior man of the regiment. 

“Excuse me for interrupting you, sir,” said the adjutant, as 
the colonel looked up from his papers; “this young fellow is 
anxious to enlist in the regiment, but he is rather a cut above 
the average recruit and I am a little doubtful about taking him 
at his word.” 

“Well, you know, Hammond, this is the day for the gentleman 
ranker,” the colonel remarked. “I suppose his father has 
arranged it all at the Horse Guards, and that he is going in 
for a commission under distinguished patronage;” and as he 
spoke the colonel looked over the stranger in the manner of a 
trainer inspecting and noting the points of a horse. 

“Been at Sandhurst?” he asked. “Or failed on the way?” 

“No, sir.” 

“ Militia, perhaps?” 

“No, sir.” 

“But have you got no papers, or anything to show who or 
what——” 

“My intention was to enlist as a recruit, sir,” the young 
gentleman explained with some warmth, “but if you have any 
difficulty ——” 

“No difficulty—no difficulty at all; but you must know that 
we are not besieged by young gentlemen anxious to enter the 
ranks in this fashion, and from your appearance I should think 
you might do better in life. Unless you have some certain 
prospect of advancement I am afraid you will ‘soon recognise 
that life in the ranks is more serious and difficult in reality 
than you may now picture it in imagination. What is your 
name?” 

The stranger was taken unawares by this sudden query. He 
hesitated for a moment, and that fact was not lost upon the 
colonel. 

“ Fitz, sir,” he replied at last. 

“Fitz! Fitz what?” 

“Fitz, sir. James Fitz. F-I-T-Z.” 

“Oh!—Ah! I see. Plain Fitz, is it? Rather an unusual 
name! And where were you educated, Mr. Fitz?” 

“ At Haileybury, sir.” 

“Just so. And what is your occupation? How would you 
describe yourself?” 

“T have no occupation, sir, and perhaps I should be best 
described as a—a—gentleman at large, just now.” 
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“You are not without means, I presume?” 

“Not entirely. I have a few hundreds, I think.” 

“Tsee. A young gentleman from Haileybury seeks to enter 
the Army; not through Sandhurst—which is the usual course, 
I think, eh, Hammond? Most young fellows at your age, with a 
few hundreds still left, would prefer to remain at large rather 
than tie themselves down to the barrack-room and drill-ground. 
Are you quite prepared to enlist now—to-day ?” 

“T had quite made up my mind to enlist when I entered the 
barracks,” Mr. Fitz replied, “ but I now think I should prefer a 
fortnight’s grace, to settle a few private concerns, before actually 
taking the step.” 

“T thought so!” the colonel exclaimed. “In other words, you 
have changed your mind as a result of this short conversation 
with me. Well, Mr. Fitz, the country is in need of soldiers ; 
my regiment is in need of recruits; and I cannot take it upon 
myself to turn away one who is anxious to join. It is quite 
clear to my mind, however, that you are acting rather hastily— 
I will not say injudiciously. From your own statements I gather 
that you were reared and educated as a gentleman, and I must 
repeat that it is quite an unusual occurrence for one in your 
position to enlist at the barrack gates. But that is your own 
affair. If you are determined to go through with this little farce, 
I see no reason to object; but to assist you in reaching a proper 
decision, and to leave open a line of retreat, I will attach you to 
the regiment for two days. You may then take a fortnight to 
clear up your private affairs, or to clear off altogether if you 
should consider it advisable after such a slight experience of the 
life you are so anxious to adopt.” 

“Thank you, sir, that will suit me admirably ; and I shall be 
ander an obligation——” 

“Believe me, you most certainly will. Attach him to A Com- 
pany, Hammond, and see that he is treated in every respect as a 
joining recruit, except that he will do no drills.” 

When Mr. Fitz had been handed over to the colour-sergeant of 
A Company, with careful instructions as to the position he was to 
eccupy during the two days’ probation, the adjutant returned 
to the orderly-room. 

“T suppose it is all right, sir,” he remarked to the colonel ; 
“but is it not a little severe to keep him in the barracks for two 
days? He didn’t quite relish the cross-examination you gave 
him, and I think he would be glad to get away again at once. 
Why two days’ probation ?” 

“The only thing for him, Hammond ; it will do him a world of 
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good, depend upon it. There is something wrong, of course, 
but if we turned him away here he would go to the nearest 
recruiting-sergeant and get through that way. Give him two 
days in the barracks and he will be glad to make peace with his 
mother. It is doubtless on account of some little family squabble 
that he has taken up with this idea; but he will cool down in 
the barrack-room, I warrant you. He is not easily drawn, I am 
sure, or I should like to ascertain to what family he belongs. He 
has not outrun the constable, evidently ; it is something else has 
driven him here, and if he should let fall any clue during his two 
days’ probation you may report it to me, confidentially: we may 
be able to assist the foolish fellow.” 

Mr. Fitz exchanged his frock coat and silk hat for a kersey and 
glengarry. For two days he went about the barracks studying 
military life in the third estate; of the commissioned officers he 
saw but little, in the non-commissioned ranks he evinced no 
interest whatever, but with the rank and file he found a place. 
For two nights following on pay day he slept in A Company’s 
block. On two successive evenings he attended the canteen, 
where, with a pewter pot before him and a clay pipe in his mouth, 
he appeared to be as much at home as his new associates felt 
confident he would have been in a West-End club. As he sat 
listening to the vocal talent of the battalion on the first evening 
a sudden break occurred in the programme and the chairman 
called for a volunteer from the audience to sing. A soldier 
sitting next to Mr. Fitz shouted, “ Here’s Johnny Raw, the swell 
volunteer, late of Belgravia; put him up and see if he can pass 
for the canteen.” 

Mr. Fitz was in no wise disconcerted by this sudden call to 
exhibit himself in a new capacity; he climbed to the platform 
and suggested that the pianist might possibly have the score of 
“The Little Colleen.” The accompanist had no music, but he 
explained, for the information of this stranger to canteen life, 
that he could play anything, from an oratorio to the latest 
Gaiety ditty, reveille or Doxology if only the tune were once 
hummed in his hearing. 

Fitz whistled the tune to which “ The Little Colleen” was set, 
and as it was a catching Irish air the pianist had no difficulty in 
following him, nor the audience in bawling the chorus with 
evident delight. The song was sung in such a peculiarly droll 
manner that it “ brought down the house,” and the following day 
men went about the barracks whistling the refrain, or singing 
snatches from the chorus. 

On the second evening Mr. Fitz was hoisted to the platform as 
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soon as he entered the canteen, and, in response to vociferous calls 
for “The Little Colleen,” sang again. An encore was demanded 
in noisy, uproarious terms, but Mr. Fitz declined to oblige. 

“T am very sorry, gentlemen,” he explained, “ but, really, that 
little song constitutes my whole répertoire.” 

“Never you mind the rep at war,” said the chairman, “ you just 
sing ‘ The Little Colleen’ over again ; you won’t improve on that.” 

Fitz complied, and scored immensely in his new associates’ 
estimation. 

In his quest for information Mr. Fitz discovered a member of 
A Company who was willing to impart a few special “ quiffs,” 
from a knowledge of which an aspiring youngster might hope to 
steer clear of the many shoals and quicksands besetting the life of 
a recruit. Finding that his pupil appeared to be deeply im- 
pressed by several of the artful dodges disclosed, the soldier 
proceeded to explain how, in varying circumstances, soldiers were 
able to evade the consequences which were naturally expected to 
follow upon the commission of certain offences. But when 
Mr. Fitz interposed with the remark that a particular line of 
conduct would be distinctly dishonourable, the soldier stared in 
blank astonishment. 

“Dishonourable!” the tutor exclaimed. “But don’t you see 
that it clears you all right? Nobody is any the wiser.” 

“Nobody but one’s self,” Mr. Fitz replied ; “but what about 
your honour ?” 

The soldier was unable to rise to the lofty standard of honour 
suggested by his pupil, and when he was asked his opinion of the 
swell recruit he replied, “Strictly honowrable; he’s a very 
honourable man.” 

This description, like Mr. Fitz’s song, “ caught on,” and he was 
at once dubbed with the title of ‘“‘The Honourable,” which was 
deemed to be singularly appropriate to one who was clearly 
superior te those with whom he was for the time being 
associated. 

On the third day of his novitiate Mr. Fitz again donned the 
frock coat and silk hat and appeared before the colonel. 

“Had enough of it?” was the colonel’s blunt inquiry. 

“Not at all, sir,” Fitz replied. “I shall be quite prepared to 
submit myself as a recruit when I have arranged a few pressing 
private affairs. It is an ideal life, sir.” 

“Tam sorry, for your sake, that you think so; I thought to 
cure you of a whimsical notion, but, of course, you will please 
yourself. Ishould advise you, however, to consult your friends 
before taking such an important step in life; if you make a false 
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start now it will not be easily retrieved: you should weigh the 
matter well. At all events, it will be as well that you should 
run through those ‘few hundreds’ you mentioned the other day. 
A rich man is useless in the ranks. We cannot look with favour 
upon a man who pays others to do his duty and is likely to 
become the hero of a set of parasites. Altogether, it is my 
opinion that you would be out of place in the ranks, and I must 
say, on your own behalf, that it will be a good thing if we see no 
more of you.” 


Il. 


“Gop save the Queen!” 

“Hurrah! Hurrah! Hurrah!” 

“ Long may she live and reign! ” 

“Hurrah! Hurrah! Hoo-r-oosh!” 

There was a crash of broken glass and of falling furniture, the 
rattle of military belt buckles; the lights were turned out, and 
there was a shindy in Widow Magee’s shebeen. 

A party of soldiers on their way to barracks had wandered 
into a part of the town which was “ out of bounds” to the troops, 
and they were just in that condition which the colonel described 
as “ripe for any mischief.” An insulting epithet, having re- 
ference to “the cloth,” had escaped from the lips of a civilian, and 
the only sober man of the military party had leapt upon the 
table and, waving his glengarry, called for the cheers which he 
well knew would be accepted as a gage of combat. The house 
was soon besieged by the military picquet, and as the combatants 
were thrown out of the doors and windows the soldiers were 
sorted out and promptly arrested. 

He who had thrown down the gauntlet was seized as the table 
upon which he had been standing was overturned, but, battling 
with his assailants, he fought his way in the direction of a dim 
light which appeared now and again at one end of the room, 
where he supposed he would find an exit. In that corner of the 
room there had once been a window, but in one of the scrummages 
for which the house was notorious it had been forced out; a 
shutter only remained to conceal the gap. The shutter was 
hinged at the top, and when held up by a man on either side 
disclosed a convenient exit for rowdy customers, who could easily 
be passed through to the street. It was probably because of this 
peculiarity in the building that the shebeen was known to the 
troops as “The hole in the wall.” , 
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The hole in the wall was being utilised on this occasion, and 
when the soldier who had called for the display of loyalty reached 
the end of the room he was lifted off his feet and thrown across 
the sill of the outlet. Either by mischance or diabolical intention 
the shutter was then allowed to drop, and, falling heavily on the 
soldier’s back, it pinned him down, his head and shoulders in the 
street and his legs hanging within the shanty. Two men of the 
picquet outside the house lifted the shutter-trap and the sergeant 
in command hauled the unfortunate man out on to the street. 

“Save us all!” the soldier exclaimed, as he struggled to his 
feet and endeavoured to straighten his back: “that was a tight 
fix, sergeant.” 

“Oh, it is you, is it!” said the sergeant. “A pretty beauty 
you are, Mr. Honourable, for a recruit. Are you hurt, man?” 

“Well,” the recruit replied deliberately, “I believe the spinal 
cord is still intact; a few contusions one would expect to sustain 
in such a brawl, but a rush of blood to the head, through unduly 
prolonged suspension, is not a pleasant sensation when one is 
aware that an outlet has been provided in the skull by a sharp rap 
from ashillelagh. But the case might have been worse, sergeant.” 

“The case will be worse when you see the colonel in the 
morning,” the sergeant remarked. “Get in there with the other 
prisoners,” and he pushed the recruit inside the circle formed by 
the picquet. 

On the ground within the circle lay a soldier, groaning and 
protesting that he was unable to rise. His comrades attributed 
this loss of motive power to other causes than bodily injury, and 
suggested that he was a candidate for a frog’s march; but the 
recruit knelt down, and, as the man complained that he was 
unable to move his right leg, he took a penknife from his pocket 
and ripped the seam of the man’s trousers to the knee. 

“Now then,” the sergeant shouted, “ pick that man up, some of 
you, and cart him to barracks; we can’t stay about here all 
night.” 

“Look here, sergeant,” the recruit expostulated; “this man 
has sustained a compound fracture of the leg, and if you attempt 
to move him now, as he is, the consequences will be very serious. 
Give me five minutes and I will fix him up for removal.” 

The wounded man was carried and laid beneath a street lamp, 
and the recruit, with handkerchiefs and other improvised bandages, 
dexterously settled the limb, with such good results that the man 
was conveyed to barracks in comparative ease. 

The following morning the prisoners in the guard-room were 
arranging their defence, but the recruit who had bound up his 
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comrade’s broken limb sat apart and appeared to take little 
interest in the discussion. 

“‘See here,” said one, “ it’s no use making half a dozen stories 
about the affair; it is my opinion that the best course will be to 
plead ‘drunk,’ and leave it to The Honourable to spin a yarn to 
the colonel. He’s got the gift of the gab, you see, and will 
know just how to tone the matter down.” 

“He'll say his honour won’t allow him to tell a lie,” said 
another, “and he'll give us all away, as sure as a gun.” 

“Better all say ‘drunk’ and take our chance,” another 
opined, 

“But The Honourable won’t agree,” said the first speaker ; 
and turning to the recruit sitting on the edge of the guard-bed, 
he asked, “‘ Were you drunk last night, Honourable ?” 

“Not at all,” was the reply. 

“There! I said so; the beggar’s honowr comes in again, you 
see. Now look here, Honourable, we're all goin’ to plead ‘ drunk 
and no knowledge,’ and as you say you were sober we must leave 
it to you to square the colonel ; you must defend the lot, see?” 

“T don’t see how I am to defend you,” the recruit replied. 
“We are all rowing in the same boat; you may all do your best 
to escape, but, for myself, I know I was mixed up in the wretched 
affair and am quite prepared to pay the penalty, whatever that 
may be.” . 

When the delinquents paraded before the colonel at “ Satis- 
faction,” they had all the same defence. “If you please, sir, 
I was drunk and don’t recollect anything; Private Fitz knows 
all about it, sir.” 

“Well, Private Fitz,” said the colonel, “I suppose you were 
drunk also, eh?” 

“No, sir, I was quite sober.” 

“Then what have you to say in excuse for the conduct of your 
companions; they evidently look to you for a defence?” 

“T have nothing to say for them, nor for myself, sir; I agree 
that they were all intoxicated, more or less, if that can be 
considered in their favour, but I was perfectly sober.” 

“ And, I suppose, as the one sober man of the party you were 
the leader in this disturbance. Drunkenness is no palliation of an 
offence, and these men will therefore each get a drunken chalk 
and fourteen days C. B.; but I cannot deal so leniently with you. 
A sober man should exert himself to preserve order and uphold the 
eredit of his corps, but as you chose rather to foment a riot, 
making tools of drunken men, you must go to the garrison cells 
for forty-eight hours. It is a severe punishment for a recruit, 
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but it may cause you to reflect on the disadvantage of being 
associated with the rowdy element of the regiment.” 

The prisoners had just marched off when the doctor called at 
the orderly-room. 

“There was a disturbance in town last night, I believe, 
colonel,” the doctor remarked. 

“Yes; those concerned in it were all ‘weighed off’ this 
morning,” the colonel replied. 

“Not all of them,” said the doctor. ‘I have one up at the 
hospital, and if it had not been for the aid rendered by one of 
the recruits who was mixed up in the affair the man would have 
lost a leg. Judging by the manner in which he bound up his 
comrade’s leg with such rough splints and bandages, I should say 
that young fellow has some knowledge of surgery.” 

“Ah! Private Fitz, I daresay. I should not be at all surprised 
to learn that he had been a medical student; he is a superior 
man, but a bit wild, and I have just sent him over to the cells to 
study a soldier’s life from that aspect; a few hours’ hard labour, 
with opportunities for reflection, will do him no harm.” 

Private Fitz survived the forty-eight hours. Some of his 
comrades thought he would fail on the application of such a 
severe test, but he appeared rather to appreciate the novelty of 
the experience and suffered no apparent loss of self-respect 
through having his hair cut. 

It was not altogether because he could do forty-eight hours 
without murmuring, nor on account of the charming manner in 
which “ The Little Colleen” was rendered nightly at the canteen, 
that The Honourable became a general favourite in the regiment. 
It is true that his comrades were as much surprised at the 
cheerful manner in which he suffered punishment, when it was 
well merited and justly awarded, as they were alarmed at his 
denunciation of sharp practices or wrongful accusation. They 
were not surprised that, in spite of the length of his defaulter- 
sheet, he was looked upon as a good soldier, for in the perform- 
ance of duty he was strictly correct and reliable; but they were 
not prepared to find him the best all-round man in the regiment. 
His claim to that position, however, soon rested upon indisputable 
fact and record ; his educational attainments were beyond question ; 
he emerged from his recruit’s course of musketry—a marksman ; 
at the regimental sports he came to the front as a brilliant 
athlete ; and when, on the occasion of the garrison sports, he 
succeeded in carrying off the mile, defeating the individual who 
had posed as champion at that distance for two years, he became 
famous. Men of other regiments said he was “a dark horse”; 
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the captain of his company suggested that he was an “ Admirable 
Crichton”; and the doctor, who had to complain at the orderly- 
room of the man making up prescriptions for those of his comrades 
who happened to be ailing and did not care to become inmates of 
the hospital, declared that he was “a fully qualified medical 
man.” 

That he was a gentleman by birth, education and training, was 
patent to all; starting from this sure ground, people exercised 
their minds to find, or invent, reasons for his desire to hide in the 
ranks, The stories circulated by the busybodies of the regiment 
were many and curious, but The Honourable laughed at them all, 
and remarked that, most men having a skeleton in the cupboard, 
it was a little surprising that everybody was so anxious to 
discover his. The difficulty of manufacturing skeletons for The 
Honourable was increased by the peculiar line of conduct which 
marked his career as a soldier; motives for seeking a temporary 
obscurity in the ranks were easily and plentifully provided in the 
barrack-room, but men were unable to reconcile their belief in 
his previous life of ease and affluence with the adaptability which 
he displayed for a new and strange environment. He never 
evaded or shirked a duty; obedience being the first duty of 
a soldier, he responded readily to orders and cheerfully performed, 
without the least sign of repugnance, the menial offices incidental 
to his new position. But the entries in his defaulter-sheet 
multiplied with the length of his service; in many respects he 
was a thoroughly good, reliable soldier, in others he was an 
incorrigibly bad character. In those days it was considered 
possible, in some cases desirable, to distinguish between offences 
of a grave description and those of a venial order, and it was 
often said that all The Honourable’s entries were for “ manly 
crimes.” It was Private Grimes who first made that discovery, 
and, being the particular comrade with whom The Honourable 
“ chummed,” he was peculiarly and specially qualified to judge; 
he was absent from few of the escapades in which The Honourable 
had made a record; but whereas Private Grimes, or “ Good old 
Grimes,” as his comrade preferred to call him, always eluded 
capture and escaped scot free, The Honourable invariably stood 
his ground, or confessed to misdeeds in which proof of his impli- 
cation could not have been easily procured. It was this peculiar 
failing which caused others to be exceedingly careful about 
participating in any enterprise in which The Honourable was 
concerned. In respect of his apparent desire to court punishment, 
his comrades considered him a duffer ; it was not their object in 
adventure. His rash, impulsive disposition accounted, no doubt, 
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for much of the mischief in which he was captured flagrante 
delicto, but often his eager desire to be in the van in risky 
adventures proceeded from deliberate intention and with full 
knowledge of the dire consequence attending detection or failure ; 
with the loftier ideals of a well-bred gentleman he combined the 
devil-may-care recklessness of the lowest type of private soldier. 
It would not be straining veracity to say that he was idolised by 
the men of his regiment, but he always acted in a perfectly in- 
dependent spirit, and sought neither their applause nor their 
sympathy. 

Before the regiment embarked for India, all the men who had 
qualified were granted furloughs, and although The Honourable 
had barely completed his recruit’s course of drills he managed to 
obtain a few weeks’ leave of absence. Two Londoners, returning 
off furlough, reported that they had met The Honourable, 
“Dressed in the latest tip-top style, and doing the heavy,” in 
Piccadilly ; that he had taken them about in a cab, treated them 
to music-halls, and otherwise entertained them in regal style and 
regardless of cost; it was their opinion that he had seen sufficient 
of a soldier’s life and had no intention of accompanying the 
regiment to India. 

The Honourable returned punctually, however, when his leave 
expired; but not alone. To increase the mystery with which he 
was surrounded, he brought back a child—a fair-haired little girl, 
just learning to toddle and lisp. Sergeant Jones had lost a child 
during the epidemic of typhoid fever which was necessary to 
convince the authorities that the barracks were in an insanitary 
condition, and it was supposed by some that The Honourable, 
induced solely by a feeling of sympathy for the disconsolate 
Mammy Jones, had procured a substitute for the lost child. 
Others were not so charitable, and their gossip reached the ears 
of the colonel, who found it necessary to closely interrogate 
Mrs. Jones; but the good woman was very reticent, and having 
stated that she had adopted the little one firmly declined to enter 
into further explanations. So the intense interest in the matter 
gradually died down, and the regimental guidnuncs were doomed 
to rest satisfied with such solutions of the extraordinary mystery 
as could be evolved from their own busy brains. 

It was thought, for a while, that the advent of this little child, 
in whose care he appeared to be entirely “wrapped up,” would do 
much to restrain The Honourable, and that his visits to the 
guard-room would be less frequent. He certainly never tired of 
carrying the child about to places where she could obtain a little 
more enjoyment than was provided in the married sergeants’ 
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quarters—to the recreation-room, where she delighted to watch 
the billiard-balls spinning about the tables; to the pantomime in 
town; and one Sunday afternoon he was observed, in a busby and 
side-arms, carrying her about in the Phoenix Park, in direct 
opposition to the regulation which prohibited soldiers in uniform 
from carrying bundles. But although he contrived and arranged 
with Mrs. Jones that Little Chummy, as he called the child, 
should be in his care as much as possible when he was off duty, 
it soon became clear that he had still sufficient leisure to indulge 
occasionally in those more lively scenes which resulted in as lively 
interviews with the colonel. 

When the regiment settled down in India, Sergeant Jones was 
allotted quarters at the end of A Company’s bungalow, and Little 
Chummy spent the greater part of the day around and about the 
Honourable’s cot in the single men’s quarters. Good old Grimes 
accepted it as part of his duty as a comrade to tend and amuse 
the child when The Honourable was away, and though he would 
grumble and growl about trifles as only an old soldier can, he 
never objected to the litter she made with her toys in his corner 
of the bungalow. The little, sunny-haired child unconsciously 
exercised a controlling influence in the bungalow, too; for if a 
soldier so far forgot her presence as to make use of a coarse 
expression, there was always somebody ready to expostulate and 
advise his thoughtless comrade to “Draw it mild”; adding, 
“There’s little Missy Baba in the corner, and The Honourable’ll 
just about sit on you if you teach her that bat.” 

That The Honourable was quite able to “sit upon” an offender 
was an accepted dogma to all but one man of the regiment— 
Private Skerry, the fighting-man. Skerry had some reason to be 
jealous of The Honourable, for as a professional pugilist he had 
been able to double his ordinary pay by giving lessons in boxing 
to many officers of the different regiments at the station, until it 
was discovered that Private Fitz had also a special knowledge of 
the art of self-defence, and could divide the honours in glove 
contests with Skerry the professional. It soon became clear 
that officers preferred to take lessons from a gentleman who could 
be depended upon to control his temper, and who would not take 
advantage of his temporary superiority to forget his, or their, 
proper military positions—failings for which Skerry was noto- 
rious. The Honourable declined to accept remuneration for 
these services, on the principle that he derived as much benefit 
from the exercise as did his pupils (it must be said, however, that 
it was only proffered by strangers who were unaware of the 
peculiar position he occupied in his own regiment), and it was 
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here that his rival, Skerry, took offence, on the ground that 
gratuitous instruction “ruined the profession.” Skerry was a 
man possessed of a giant’s strength, and he did not scruple to use 
it as a giant, with the inevitable result—his powers were respected 
by some and feared by others, but all knew him to be a bully. 
In the canteen he was supreme as the self-constituted champion 
of order ; arrogating to himself the right to eject any obstreperous 
characters whose further presence was deemed undesirable by the 
canteen steward, he became known as “ The chucker-out.” 

Which was the better man—The Honourable, or Skerry ? 
That was a question about which the whole battalion was agitated 
for a long period; but as The Honourable could not be induced to 
fight for a wager, it was left to the sporting men of the regiment 
to argue the matter, and to issue “tips” based on their observa- 
tion of the two men in glove trials. That this fierce rivalry 
would result in a match one day the sporting men had no doubt, 
but the suspense was prolific of many minor encounters between 
those inclined to “back their fancy” in anticipation of the event 
being “ brought off.” There was one man who entertained no 
doubt upon the subject at issue. Private Skerry had the courage 
of his opinion, and he lost no opportunity of annoying his rival 
with the object of forcing him to a position in which his honour 
would demand a definite decision. The opportunity came, as 
opportunities come to all who can wait. 

It happened one evening that The Honourable returned from 
the cavalry lines, where he had been engaged in teaching a real 
Honourable how to spar, to learn that his own temporary title 
was under discussion at the canteen. He had been called upon 
for “The Little Colleen,” and his absence being duly reported, 
Private Skerry volunteered the explanation that Private Fitz was 
engaged in the dishonourable practice of “Cutting out his betters.” 
Good old Grimes had stood in the breach and defended his absent 
comrade, in spite of Skerry’s repeated warnings that a certain 
“smashing” process was easily applied to one of his stamp; and 
some scandalmonger had thought it proper to acquaint The 
Honourable with the details as soon as he entered the building. 

In response to vociferous calls for ‘“ The Little Colleen,” as soon 
as he was recognized, The Honourable mounted the platform, but 
when he commenced to sing, Private Skerry shouted “Change it! 
That blessed thing has got stale; give us something new.” The 
Honourable finished his song, and then walked down the room 
and deliberately occupied the vacant seat next Skerry. 

“Tam not surprised,” he remarked, pleasantly, “that you are 
tired of such an old song; to tell you the truth, I dislike being 
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called upon to sing the old thing myself, but it is the only one I 
know, and the men will clamour for it.” 

“Yes, you're a one-eyed kind of chap altogether, I know,” 
Skerry replied, insolently. ‘I suppose you have been up at the 
hussars’ lines, teaching that other Honourable how to fight in 
gloves. You'd cut a different figure without them, though.” 

“T would advise you not to be too sure of that,” The Honourable 
replied quietly. “I hear that you have been threatening Grimes, 
on my behalf; and I must caution you that unless you stop at 
threats, I shall undertake to show you what can be done without 
the gloves.” 

It has been said that Skerry had the courage of his opinion, and 
he was not inclined to miss the opportunity for which he had 
waited so long; springing to his feet, he stretched over to where 
Grimes was sitting, and surprised that old worthy by slapping his 
face with an open hand. Then, turning to The Honourable, 
he said, “That is good enough for you, I think; I shall meet you 
behind the butts in half-an-hour.” 

“You will,” The Honourable answered, and nodding to Grimes 
to follow, he left the building. 

In half-an-hour the canteen was deserted, for the greatest 
display of scientific pugilism that the men were ever likely to 
witness was being afforded, gratis, down behind the butts. It 
had often been prophesied by the sporting tipsters of the regiment 
that the affair, if ever it came about, would be decided in two or 
three rounds, but, as usual with most forecasts, it was not fulfilled. 
This was a case of Greek meeting Greek, skill versus skill, and 
science pitted against science, with a firm determination on both 
sides to thoroughly settle this question of supremacy at once and 
for all time. Skerry was the heavier man and dealt a weighty 
blow, but his opportunities were few with The Honourable, who 
seemed to play a waiting game from the first. These tactics, and 
their object, were quickly divined by the sportsmen, who gave it 
out that The Honourable could “ stand a lot of punishment and had 
more ‘stay’ than his opponent,” and Skerry’s backers were given 
to understand that if their champion expected to win he must do 
so in the course of the first six rounds. 

In that he failed, and each succeeding round left him con- 
spicuously in arrears. When the thirteenth round was called, he 
was a little “off,” and staggered as he rose to respond. His 
opponent’s condition appealed to The Honourable’s finer feelings, 
and he exclaimed, “I think we have both had sufficient of this, 
Skerry; had we not better give it up?” But Skerry did not 
know when he was beaten ; to sterling pluck he added the tenacity 
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of a bull-dog, and he replied, “ No, not till one of us gives the 
other best.” For a few rounds it seemed likely that he might yet 
retrieve some lost ground, for he put in some good work, and The 
Honourable suffered severely ; but it was only a spurt engendered 
by the knowledge that a climax was approaching; in the seven- 
teenth round The Honourable seized a chance to deliver a telling 
blow which placed his opponent hors de combat without the 
shadow of a doubt, and the great event was decided. 

The news of the great fight spread abroad, and the provost- 
sergeant, wondering what special attraction drew the long lines 
of running men from the cavalry and artillery camps to the rifle 
butts, got his men together and started off to ascertain the cause 
of all this commotion. The affair had been settled, however, 
before he could reach the scene of the great battle, and when his 
approach was signalled Skerry’s supporters carried their man off 
the field. Grimes knew that it was useless to urge The Honour- 
able to seek safety in flight, so he remained with the conqueror, 
and was assisting him to dress when the provost-sergeant came up. 

“You been fighting?” the sergeant inquired of Private Fitz. 

“Save us all, man!” The Honourable exclaimed, astonished 
that the sergeant could not find sufficient proof of the fact in his 
battered appearance. “Fighting! You've got the correct word 
this time, sergeant; I’ve had enough fighting to-day to satisfy me 
for a lifetime.” 

“Fighting!” Grimes echoed. “It’s a pity you're late, 
sergeant, or you might have sent a report of the affair to Beil’s 
Life; they'd pay you well for it.” 

But if the sergeant had not the detail for Bell’s Life, he could 
adduce sufficient evidence on the morrow to prove that The 
Honourable had descended to the low practice of taking part in 
what he described as “a prize fight.” 

“Most disgraceful!” the colonel exclaimed. “I never expected 
great things of you from the first, Private Fitz; I have always 
looked upon you as ‘a square man in a round hole,’ if you under- 
stand me; and I told you before you enlisted that you would do 
no good in the ranks; but I hardly expected this. I will deal 
with you when I have heard what the other prisoner has to say. I 
suppose you challenged him to fight.” 

Private Skerry proved to be a good fighting man in every 
respect ; having fought and been beaten, he magnanimously ad- 
mitted that he had instigated the quarrel and deliberately chal- 
lenged his rival, which induced the colonel to modify his first, 
preconceived opinion. He was one of those old-fashioned gentle- 


men who believed that it was incumbent on a man to support his 
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own honour and, in certain circumstances, to fight for it; so he 
punished Skerry and dismissed the case against The Honourable. 
When the prisoners had been marched away, he turned to the 
adjutant and asked, “ What are we to do with that man to save 
him from himself, Hammond ? ” 

“Nothing, sir,” the adjutant promptly replied. “Let him 
‘gang his ain gait’ until his time expires; he will not be over 
anxious to re-engage, I think.” 

“Well, I have been looking at the entries in his defaulter- 
sheet, and it seems to me that all his crimes are due to his 
association with a wrong class. Don’t you think if we pro- 
moted him, and imposed some responsibility upon him, that it 
would have the effect of drawing him away from his present 
associates ? ” 

** Not the least use to think of it, sir,” said the adjutant; “the 
man has been offered promotion on several occasions, but he 
persistently declines to accept it, and says he has a firm deter- 
mination to remain in the ranks.” 

The colonel sat long in the orderly-room that morning, and 
covered his blotting pad with rough sketches. On rising to leave, 
however, he turned to the adjutant and said, “ Put Private Fitz 
in orders to-day for the lance stripe; let’s see what kind of a 
hand he will make of it.” 

The adjutant shook his head and remarked to the sergeant- 
major, “ He'll make a confounded mess of it, I think.” 

When the regiment paraded next day The Honourable fell in 
with the rank and file. 

“TI thought you were in orders last night for the lance stripe, 
Fitz,” his captain remarked. ‘ Why have you not sewn it on?” 

“There was no order for me to sew on a stripe I think, sir?” 

“Nonsense, man, ’twas one and the same thing: fall away and 
take up position in the serri-file rank as right marker.” 

Private Fitz did as he was bidden, but when the regiment 
deployed a few minutes later, there was no right marker out for 
No. 1 Company. 

“ Where is the marker for No. 1?” the colonel shouted ; “out 
that marker ;” and the adjutant came galloping down the line. 

“Come out, you Fitz!” he shouted. “Hang it all, man, can’t 
you see that you are required to give a point? Up with your 
rifle and out with your arm as you see the other markers are 
doing.” 

Again Private Fitz did as he was directed, but he looked up 
innocently to the adjutant’s face and said, “I know nothing of 
marker’s duties, sir; I’m doing no good fooling about out here.” 
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The adjutant dressed the points and shouted, “Steady,” and as 
he wheeled his horse round to get to the rear he bent down from 
the saddle and hissed, “ You’re a fool, Fitz; I wash my hands of 
you from to-day.” 

In that day’s orders Lance-corporal Fitz was permitted to 
resign his stripe and to revert to the ranks, at his own request. 


Il. 


“Tue old order changeth and giveth place to the new,” said The 
Honourable when the next trooping season came round and he 
heard of the many changes which were expected to occur in the 
battalion in consequence of the departure for England of so many 
time-expired-men and invalids. The colonel was the first to 
leave; having completed his period of command, he was placed on 
half-pay, and the vacancy was filled by the promotion of a major 
from another battalion. The new colonel was reported to be an 
able soldier, of advanced modern ideas: he added the mystic 
letters P.S.C. to his name, but the men did not altogether under- 
stand the significance of the affix; at all events, they considered it 
to be no equivalent for the K.C.B. which the old colonel, who had 
been trained in the regiment and had served in it from boyhood, 
had won by brilliant service in the field. The short-service system, 
then in its infancy, made great ravages in the ranks that year. 
With the old colonel went all the old soldiers who had followed the 
drum for upwards of twenty years, and a strong draft of recruits 
was sent out from the depdt to bring the regiment up to its 
normal strength. The senior non-commissioned officer of the 
draft was a colour-sergeant of three years’ service in the depét ; 
the men said he had not served long enough to understand the 
nature of a military crime; however that might have been, he 
was certainly a little vain of the rapid advancement for which he 
should have been thankful, and, of course, he was needlessly 
officious. He was posted to A Company, and Captain Hammond, 
who had resigned the adjutancy on getting his company, had some 
difficulty in keeping the young fellow in check and teaching him 
that some responsibility was attached to his position as well as 
authority. 

“The old order changeth and giveth place to the new.” It was 
an apt quotation—a sententious remark; and if The Honourable 
could only have realised and appreciated the extensive truth of 
his prediction the new order of affairs would not have been fraught 
with such importance for him, The new “ flag” did not under- 
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stand, but was a little envious of the respect in which The 
Honourable was held by his comrades; from the first he appeared 
to go out of his way to annoy the man of whose evident superiority 
he was jealous. Failing other causes of complaint, he objected to 
the presence of Little Chummy in the single men’s quarters, and 
he could not have devised an easier method of arousing The 
Honourable’s anger and resentment. The wrangles about the 
child became so fierce, and the complaints of the colour-sergeant 
so frequent, that Captain Hammond found it necessary to inter- 
vene by arranging for the removal of Sergeant Jones and his 
family from the quarters at the end of the men’s bungalow to the 
married quarters. 

In the evening of the day on which this change was effected 
there was a disturbance in A Company’s bungalow, and when the 
colour-sergeant entered to ascertain the cause a boot was thrown 
at his head. That boot belonged to The Honourable, who was 
promptly marched to the guard-room and charged with having 
thrown it. 

When Grimes was preparing to start for the guard-room next 
morning with his comrade’s breakfast, he was startled by Little 
Chummy’s voice behind him. 

* Dood old Drimes,” she said. 

“ Hallo, Chummy!” Grimes exclaimed. ‘“ What on earth are 
you doing here?” 

“ Wants Homble—Where’s Homble ?” 

“Honourable’s on guard,” the veracious Grimes replied, “and 
it’s lucky for Mammy Jones that he is, for if he was about here 
he’d want to know why you were allowed to run about in the sun, 
bareheaded. You just toddle back, missy, and Honourable’ll 
come and see you in the evening.” 

Grimes started for the guard-room, and Little Chummy followed 
him out to the verandah, where she stood for a few minutes in 
cogitation as to which direction she should take. To return to the 
married quarters she should turn to the right and cross the road 
which ran by the end of the bungalow; but there was Grimes 
going to the guard-room—by following him she would see The 
Honourable, the object with which she had absconded from the 
family quarters. Muttering to herself, Chummy went down upon 
her hands and knees and scrambled, backwards, down the three 
steps from the verandah to the parade ground; she scraped her 
shins, but that did not matter. Once on the parade ground she 
could follow Grimes to the guard-room; so, still chattering to 
herself about Homble, she ran after him as fast as her little legs 
would carry her. 
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When Grimes came out of the guard-room after handing in his 
comrade’s breakfast, he was surprised to see Little Chummy get 
upon her feet, after negotiating the steps up to the guard-room 
verandah, and run to the door of the dry-room. This door was 
formed of iron bars, and gave point to the men’s reference to the 
place as “ The Cage ;” and Little Chummy clasped a bar in either 
hand as she pushed her face between them and called out ina 
piping voice, “ Tiss me, Homble.” 

The Honourable dropped the mess-tin from which he had been 
drinking and, turning to the door, stooped down and kissed the 
little upturned face. 

“Save us all, Chummy!” he exclaimed. ‘“ How did you get 
across here without a hat on your head? What was Mammy 
Jones about to let you out in the sun like this?” 

Little Chummy withdrew her face from between the bars of 
“The Cage,” and looking up archly, her head slightly inclined to 
one side, inquired, “ Oo been naughty adain, Homble ?” 

The little child knew this place; it had been pointed out to 
her by Mammy Jones as the place where naughty people, 
including children, were incarcerated when they were, as Chummy 
sometimes was, intractable. 

“Yes, Chummy,” The Honourable replied, dolefully. “ Poor 
Homble can’t keep straight, somehow; but he will be very good 
after this if you'll let Good old Grimes put something over your 
head and carry you back to Mrs. Jones. I'll come over and see 
you in the evening.” 

“ An’ brin’ sweeties ? ” 

“Yes, Homble will go to Noor Bux and buy lots of sweeties if 
you will go back now, like a good little lady, with Grimes.” 

Little Chummy permitted Grimes to pick her up and arrange 
her golden curls beneath his white jacket, and The Honourable 
stood at “ The Cage” and watched them cross the parade-ground. 

* * * * * 


“First charge: Conduct to the prejudice of good order and 
military discipline in having at on been concerned 
in a mutinous riot in the barrack-room. 

“Second charge: Highly insubordinate conduct in having, at 
the time and place stated in the first charge, thrown a boot at 
Colour Sergeant — the said Colour Sergeant — being 
his superior officer and engaged in the execution of his duty.” 
The new colonel quoted from the charge-sheet. 

“Very serious crimes,” he continued. ‘ What have you to say, 
Private Fitz?” 

“Only that I did not throw the boot, sir.” 
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“Of course not: but that is rather an old form of plea. Can 
you tell me, pray, who did throw the boot?” 

No reply. 

“You see, you stand condemned; your guilty knowledge is 
manifest. It is very easy to plead ignorance of any crime, but in 
doing so you forget that you are imputing the blame to a comrade 
—a dastardly proceeding—but when brought to book you are 
unable to prodvse a scrap of evidence either to clear yourself or to 
implicate another. To make use of such a defence only adds to 
your crime in my opinion, and I firmly believe you to be the 
guilty party.” 

“T give you my word of honour, sir, that I did not throw the 
boot. Iam prepared to accept any punishment for the crime of 
being unable to implicate another, but I repeat that I am innocent 
of this offence.” 

This vehement declaration of innocence caused the new colonel 
to look up quickly at the prisoner, and to turn to the defaulter- 
book. 

“Your word of honour!” he exclaimed. “Judging by the 
entries in your defaulter-sheet 1 am inclined to be a little 
sceptical about the value of your word of any sort, and r 

Then Captain Hammond interposed. 

“Excuse me, sir,” he said, ‘I fear the prisoner’s defaulter- 
sheet will not permit of much being said in his favour, especially 
in a case of this description, but, I assure you, sir, there is not 
an officer in the regiment who would doubt that man’s word for a 
moment,” 

“Qh, I see!” said the colonel. “This is one of the good, 
old-fashioned family battalions, eh? All the officers know their 
men and love them as brothers, and all that. Really, you know, 
Captain Hammond, we have got beyond that period of military 
history.” 

Captain Hammond had a habit, when much annoyed, of 
gnawing at the ends of his moustache, and he champed furiously 
as the colonel spoke ; but he was far too good a soldier to make 
the retort which played upon his lips. 

The colonel resumed— 

“I had fully made up my mind to send this man before a 
court-martial, but as the evidence is not clear, and in deference 
to your evident belief in his word, in which, I must say, I am 
unable to share, I will give him the benefit of the doubt on this 
occasion. The man has spent a night in the guard-room; he can 
remain there till Retreat, and we will consider it as twenty- 
four hours’ cells,” and he marked the charge-sheet accordingly. 
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When the prisoners formed up again outside the orderly-room, 
Captain Hammond strode up to The Honourable and said: “I 
am sorry, Private Fitz, that the colonel would not take your 
word, but all this comes of your infernal pig-headedness. You 
know who threw that boot, and it is a false sense of honour which 
prevents you disclosing the culprit’s name. For goodness’ sake, 
man, let this be the last of such foolishness ! ” 

“Twas all a mistake, sir,’ The Honourable replied. ‘“ The 
colonel didn’t understand.” 

* * * * * 

When The Honourable returned to the bungalow from the 
guard-room that evening he threw his blanket down on his cot 
in evident disgust, and Grimes looked up in surprise; it was 
seldom The Honourable showed temper, but he was clearly in an 
ill-humour about something now. 

“Well, Honourable,” Grimes remarked, “you've done that 
little bit ? ” 

“Yes, Grimes,” The Honourable replied, “I’ve done the last 
little bit; I have finished. We'll have no more of this wretched 
life ; I can’t stand it.” 

“T’m sorry you’re down in the mouth,” said Grimes, “ for I’ve 
heard Little Chummy’s not well, and that'll not brighten 
you up.” 

“What?” The Honourable shouted as he sprang to his feet, 
“Chummy !—Not well !—What do you mean, man?” 

“Had a touch of the sun or something, I believe; I expect 
it was through running across to the guard-room this morning. 
But, look here, Honourable,” he continued, as Fitz snatched up 
his glengarry, “don’t you go rushing off to the married quarters; 
you know how strict the new colonel is in that matter.” 

The Honourable muttered something about the new colonel 
as he started off at the double. He did not observe, as he sprang 
over the cutcha drain on to the main road, that the provost- 
sergeant was pacing the road a little higher up, but before he 
could cross over he was challenged. 

“Halt, that man!” the provost-sergeant shouted. “Where 
are you off to in such a hurry?” 

The Honourable took no heed of the challenge, but sprang over 
the drain on the other side of the road and ran on to Sergeant 
Jones’s quarters. Pushing open the door, and sending it back 
against the wall with a bang, he crossed the room to the cot in 
which Little Chummy lay, breathing very heavily. 

“Oh, Honourable,” Mrs. Jones cried, as soon as she recovered 
from the fright which his violent rush had caused her, “I did not 
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know you were out of cells or I would have let you know about 
this. I sent for the doctor, but he was not at home, and I think 
the little dear is sleeping quietly now; please don’t disturb 
her.” 

“Why did you not take her to the hospital, woman?” The 
Honourable shouted as he raised his arm and threatened the 
trembling woman with his clenched fist. 

Mrs. Jones drew back a few paces; she knew he would be very 
angry on learning of the mishap, but she never supposed: The 
Honourable would strike a woman. Her startled, scared look as 
she drew back brought The Honourable to his senses, and his arm 
dropped again to his side. 

“Forgive me, Mrs. Jones,” he said, “I am not myself at all 
to-day, and you know how anxious I am about the little one. 
If anything happened to her I think I should go mad; all the 
other troubles that are settling about me would be nothing to 
that ;” and he commenced to gently wrap the child in a blanket. 

“What are you going to do with her, Honourable?” Mrs. 
Jones asked in some trepidation, for she knew how terribly 
excited he must be when he could raise his hand against a 
woman. 

“T shall take her to the hospital,’ The Honourable replied ; 
“she had a sunstroke early in the day, I should say, and she will 
die if left here for the night. Something must be done; I would 
stay and attend to her myself, but the provost-sergeant is on my 
track and I must get away.” 

At the door of the quarters his further progress was barred by 
the provost-sergeant, behind whom stood two of his satraps, 
awaiting orders. 

“So it is you, Mr. Honourable, is it?” he said. ‘ Why didn’t 
you stop when I called to you? I shall arrest you for being over 
this side the road.” 

The Honourable transferred his bundle to the left arm, and 
something happened—the provost-sergeant swayed for a moment, 
then fell heavily ; and The Honourable was away again at the 
double, followed by the two military policemen as soon as they 
had sufficiently recovered from their surprise at seeing their chief 
sprawling on the ground. Leaping over the drain, The Honour- 
able gained the roadway, but he did not turn down it in the 
direction of the hospital. Clearing the drain on the other side, 
he continued his run across the parade-ground, past the front 
of A Company’s bungalow. The police followed, but as they 
came abreast of the bungalow, Private Grimes ran down the 
verandah steps and confronted the leading pursuer. 
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“No you don’t,” he said; and the pursuing party was reduced 
by one. 

A party of men on their way to the canteen stood staring 
at the runaway clasping his bundle as he crossed the road on the 
other side of the parade-ground. When the panting policeman 
passed them they asked, “ What’s up ?” 

“Man run amuck,” the policeman replied. “After him!” 

Instantly a hue and cry was raised, and the pursuing party was 
increased to six. 

Only a week before a man had “Run amok,” and, sitting 
on the edge of his cot, had expended forty rounds of ammunition 
before he could be overpowered and the wounded counted ; since 
then there had been a great dread of a man amok. 

The Honourable must have heard the shouts of his pursuers, 
but he did not once look back; straight on, in the direction 
of the native infantry lines, he ran; and only Good old Grimes, 
who was far in rear of the chase, could realise his object. A 
rough patch of waste land lay between the hospital and the 
native lines, and by taking this direct course The Honourable 
was cutting off two-thirds of the distance round by the road. 

The sepoy on quarter guard was pacing to and fro under the 
guard-room verandah when he first heard the shouting and 
saw The Honourable making straight for the corner of the 
building. 

“Ho! Sentry!” shouted the leading man in pursuit; “ Wuh 
admi puccarao! Must admi hai!” 

The sepoy understood sufficient barrack-room bat to know that 
he was expected to intercept a mad European, and he did not 
relish the thought; but as The Honourable came charging along 
he stepped out from the verandah, and, throwing his rifle to 
“port,” shouted, “Ha-elt, sahib!” But the sahib’s right arm 
shot out as he dashed by, and the sentry took the ground in a 
very similar manner to that in which the provost-sergeant a few 
minutes previously had done. For a moment Pandy sat up and 
endeavoured to rub the stars from his vision; then he probably 
thought of the indignity of his position, for he rose upon one 
knee and brought his rifle to his shoulder. 

“Nahin! Nahin!” shouted the pursuers, but it was too late. 
A dart of flame and a puff of smoke were emitted from the 
muzzle of the sepoy’s rifle, and The Honourable came down 
heavily. 

“Save us all, Chummy!” he exclaimed, as he sank to the 


ground, “I’m gravelled. That fellow is a good shot and has got 
his revenge of us.” 
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The report from the rifle, and the sudden jerk as The Honour- 
able fell, aroused Little Chummy; but she recognised the voice 
of her bearer and murmured, “‘Chummy’s tired, Homble. Want’s 
do seep.” 

By making a cradle of their crossed arms the men who had 
followed in pursuit were able to convey The Honourable across 
the patch of waste land to the hospital, the goal for which he ran 
so well, and had nearly reached. 

“Run for the doctor, quickly,” said the apothecary in charge of 
the hospital; and then, turning to the wounded man, whom he 
knew as one possessed of greater medical skill than he himself 
could boast, asked, ‘‘ What is it, Honourable ?” 

“A fatal wound,” The Honourable replied, calmly; ‘“ you need 
not trouble about the doctor ; where is Grimes ?” 

Good old Grimes was soon in attendance, and; to him The 
Honourable addressed a single word, “ Padri.” 

Grimes made off at once, and having seen the, priest start for 
the hospital, he ran to the barrack-room and took from The 
Honourable’s kit-box a bundle of papers, tied round with a boot- 
lace. Those papers, he knew, were valuable; so valuable, 
indeed, that at one time, during the cholera scare at Umballa, 
The Honourable had thought seriously of destroying: them; but 
after much consideration he had instructed his comrade to take 
possession of them immediately if anything should happen to 
him, and in the event of his death to destroy them without 
acquainting himself with their character or allowing another 
person to see them. Grimes was hurrying back to the hospital 
when an idea occurred to him; he was a plain, honest fellow, 
not much given to thought at any time, and ideas were not 
frequent or plentiful with him; but he worshipped his comrade, 
and his rather dull wits were much exercised about his duty 
towards him in such circumstances as these. ‘ P’raps ’twould be 
best,” he said, as he turned and ran off in the direction of the 
officers’ mess. 

Captain Hammond came out from the mess in response to an 
urgent message, and asked, “‘ Well, Grimes, what is it now? 
Anything wrong?” 

“Honourable’s been shot, sir,” Grimes answered, breathlessly, 
‘’pothecary says he won’t live an hour,” and having executed his 
self-imposed mission, in what he thought to be the interest of 
his comrade, he wheeled round and ran off. 

“T always said that wild fellow would come to no good end,” 
Captain Hammond soliloquised as he sprang into the saddle. 
Grimes took the cross-country route over which The Honourable 
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had made his last spin, and he was at the hospital almost as soon 
as the captain could ride round by the road. 

The Honourable smiled faintly when he saw the breathless 
Grimes standing at the bedside with the precious papers in his 
hand; he knew that he was indebted to this simple fellow, who 
was true to the last, for the presence of both the priest and 
Captain Hammond, and he stretched out his hand to him. 
Grimes, thinking the hand was put out for the documents, 
thoughtfully loosened the boot-lace and laid the papers on 
the bed. The Honourable smiled again at this mistake; he had 
only intended to shake hands for the last time with his old 
comrade; but picking out first a cheque-book and then a pass- 
book on the Delhi bank, he pushed them across the bed towards 
Captain Hammond and said, “ Cheque—fifty pounds—Good old 
Grimes. Remainder—Little Chummy.” 

The apothecary brought writing materials, but as Captain 
Hammond picked up the cheque-book he noticed that the dying 
soldier’s pocket ledger was with the other papers. 

“See here, Fitz,” he said, “there is a short form of will in 
your small-book; had I not better fill it in? I and Father 
Connor will be executors.” 

The Honourable nodded assent. 

“Fifty to Grimes,” said Captain Hammond, as he wrote, “and 
everything else you possess to the child. Let’s see—what is her 
name? Maggie—Margaret—a—Jones, is it not?” 

But the priest held up his hand, and said, “Grimes, fetch 
that child.” 

Grimes and the apothecary left the room, and when they 
returned Grimes laid the child, still wrapped in a blanket, in 
The Honourable’s arms. The poor fellow strained her to his 
breast and a tear trickled across his sunburnt face. 

“Now, Fitz,” said the priest, laying his hand on the child’s 
head, “ you know your condition, and I implore you to do justice 
to this child.” 

But The Honourable pushed the priest’s hand off the little 
one’s head and made no sign. 

Captain Hammond stooped over from the other side of the bed 
and whispered, “‘ As a matter of honour, you know, Fitz.” 

The Honourable’s fingers seemed to toy with the papers on the 
bed, but when at last he held a piece of newspaper between his 
forefinger and thumb his hand lay motionless on the coverlet. 

Captain Hammond repeated, “As a matter of honour, Fitz,” 
and the paper was placed in his hand. 

It was an old sheet of the Times, containing what used to be 
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known as “The Agony Column”; scored round with pencil was 
an appeal from a heartbroken mother to her erring son, imploring 
him to return to his home. “All is known and forgiven,” the 
lines ran. ‘‘ We hear there is a child, and if you cannot, or will 
not, come yourself, surely you will send the little one to us.” 

And further down, on the same page, under the heading 
“Legal Notices,” was another advertisement, surrounded with 
a pencil mark :— 


“£100 REWARD. 


“Messrs. Rex and Rex, of Pump Court, Temple, are authorised to offer 
the above reward to any person who will give such information as may 
lead to a knowledge of the whereabouts of the Honourable James 
Fitz , the son of the Earl and Countess , who disappeared from 
his quarters in the Albany in August, 18—, and has not since been heard 
of. In moments of excitement he often made use of the exclamation, 
‘Save us all!’ He could sing in an inimitable manner a song entitled 
‘The Little Colleen.’ He is supposed to have gone, at first, to Argentina, 
and as he held a medical diploma from Trinity College, Dublin, he is 
probably practising as a surgeon.” 








Captain Hammond scanned, rather than read, these notices. 

“Great heavens, Fitz!” he exclaimed, as the paper fell from 
his hand. ‘“ What fools we must all have been! What an awfal 
mistake !” 

“Yes—all a mistake—the colonel didn’t understand,” Fitz 
said. 

“ And you are really The Honourable James Fitz 

The Honourable raised his hand-in assent. 

“ And this child is—your daughter ?” 

Private Fitz did not reply, but he pressed the little one closer ; 
Little Chummy threw one arm around her father’s neck and 
murmured, “Don’t stweeze so, Homble; Chummy’s tired an’ 
wants do seep.” 

“Yes, Chummy,” The Honourable said, in gasps, “ Homble’s 
tired —too—very tired—of it all—we'll sleep together — 
Chummy.” 

* 
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* ~ * * 


The history of a noble race terminated in a scene in the 
hospital at a military station in Bengal; a title became extinct. 
Included with the possessions and estates, which passed to a 
distant branch of the family, was a small plot of ground in the 
cemetery at that station in far-off Ind where The Honourable 
and Little Chummy still sleep; for they were tired—very tired 
of it all. “T'was all a mistake, as the colonel now understands. 


RicHarp PENNY. 











